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Having a little command over the contents of our 
pages, previous to the commencement of certain long 
but important articles, that must be inserted, we have 
partially cleared our files, and given to the ReersTEr 
more of a miscellaneous character than it generally 
bears. The present number is rich in the expressed 
opinions of distinguished persons, on the present state of 
things, in their answers to various invitations given to 
them. 


Our attention to the article concerning tie “locusts” 
was invited by an old, and much valued and intelligent 
friend—for which we take leave to thank him. ‘The 
facts stated are interesting—and, as he stands anony- 
mously before the public, we think it not impertinent to 
say, that we have entire faith in the matters presented 
by him, concerning this singular insect. His name, if 

iven, would not need our endorsement, with those who 

ave the pleasure of knowing him. 

An interesting article on the wool trade, from the 
‘Boston Courier,” will be found in a subsequent page. 
It is clearly shewn that the price of this valuable staple 
has much declined, since last year. We expected and 
feared this result. It is no part of the policy which we 
would have pursued that has caused a diminished price 
for wool—nor could it, until by encouraged production, 
the quantity pressed on the demand—when this commo- 
dity, like all others, would be subjected to the common 
laws of trade. 

We wish to refer the article on ‘‘county museums” 
to the serious attention of our readers, that they may see 
how great an amount of benefits can be obtained through 
the agency of very simple means—combining both plea- 
sure and profit. 

A broad view of the several censuses of the United 
States, by states, is given ina following page. ‘The ag- 
gregates, by states, will be repeated, in a subsequent 
paper, to shew the rates of increase per cent. in each 
state—with the estimates that we made in anticipation of 
the two last censuses, and an attempt to calculate the 
population in 1840, having guessed pretty well on former 
oceasions, as to the gran totals, though sometimes consi- 
derably wrong in the locations of the people. In this 
latter we do not now expect to be more fortunate—for 
the currents of emigration are altogether uncertain, as 
well as the masses of them; now there is a brisk and then 
a slackened movement from, or into, some of the states 
or territories, governed by circumstances that no one can 
foresee. ‘The general ratios of increase, per cent. how- 
ever, will decline as the gross number of the population 
advances—thus, if a certain district contains 100 persons 
and receives another 100 in any given time, the increase 
is 100 per cent. but if the population is 200, and 100 be 
added, the increase is only at the rate of 50 per cent. and 
this principle operates against the power of emigration 
from Europe, which is large, but still a small matter 
compared with the natural increase. On these subjects 
we propose to indulge ourselves in some speculations, 
built upon ascertained facts, for the amusement or in- 
struction of those who are curious in such things, with 
references also to the effects of an increased population 
on the general business and wealth of well-governed 
communities. 

Certain papers are copied from the London Herald 
relative to a recognition of the independence of the new 

merican states, by Spain—a measure which the two 
last and the present presidents of the United States have 
all had much at heart. We fear that the people of these 
states are not fitted for the enjoyment of liberty, but their 
happiness might be promoted, and Spain herself benefit- 
Vor. XLVI—Sie. 28. 





ted, we think, by an acknowledgment on the part of the 
latter of a state of things that really exists, and cannot be 
altered, by any other act on her behalf, 

Mr. Chambers having been appointed chief justice of 
the 2d judicial district of Maryland, vice Earle, resign- 
ed, a vacancy is made in the senate of the United States 
—from which body we must regret the departure of Mr. 
C. and so will many, as having been among the most at- 
tentive and industrious of its members. 


oe 


A public dinner was recently given to Mr. Brown, one 
of the senators from North Carolina, in Craswell county. 
Among others, the following toasts were drank: 

The president of the United States: He never shrinks from 
responsibility, when duty to his country calls for action. 

The United States bank: A violated constitution proclaims 
its Origin, a mercenary press and influenced senate proclaim its 
corruption, an indignant community decrees its downfall. 

Our distinguished guest, the hon. B. Brown, a democrat of 
ihe Jefferson school: an honest and fearless advocate of the 
rights of the people: North Carolina will appreciate his worth, 
and in her gratitude reward his services. 

After this toast was drank, Mr. Brown rose, and delivered an 
eloquent and animuted address to the company, by whom it 
was received with the most profound and respectful attention. 
He concluded by offering the following sentiment: 

The responsibility of publie agents to their constituents: 
The vital principle of republics; the surest means of preserving 
our free institutions. 

The hon. Thomas H. Benton, A native of North Carolina, 
the disciple of Jefferson, a consistent democrat, the lion of the 
west: When he raises his voice in the senate, the canicular of 
the bank fear and tremble; he is emphatically on the high road 
io honor and promotion. 

Nathaniel Macon: The best living model of republican sim- 
plicity and political consistency. 

A great ‘‘whig” dinner was given to Messrs. Silsbee 
and Wedster, senators from Massachusetts, at Salem, in 
that state, last week—the company consisted of 900 per- 
sons, and several other invited guests were present, among 
them gov. Davis, lieut. gov. Armstrong, and Messrs. 
Bates, Choate, Everett, Lincoln and Reed, members of 
congress, with Mr. Evans, of Maine; and from others that 
had been invited excuses were offered. Several long 
and earnest addresses were made—some of them in great 
power, but we cannot make room for them now. Among 


other proceedings— 
The following letter from ex president 4dams, wag read by 
the chairman of the committee of arrangements: 


Leverett Saltonstall, esq. Salein. 
Quincy, 29th July, 1824. 


Sir: I have received your obliging invitation in behalf of the 
whigs of Salem, of my attendance at a dinner to be given to the 
senators of the commonwealth, in the congress of the United 
States. Cordially approving the conduct of those eminent citi- 
zens, in the station assigned to them by the confidence of their 
constituents, I regret that my engagements will deprive me of 
the pleasure of joining with you in the festivity by which you 
propose to signalize your approbation of the firneness and ability 
with which they have discharged the trust committed to them. 
Of the importance of the services rendered by them to our com- 
mon country, in the trying emergencies which mark the pre- 
sent era of our history, | entertain the liveliest sense. It is in 
the senate of the confederated nation, and I regret to be obliged 
from the deepest conviction to add, in the senate alone, that 
the friends of our union, and of its free, republican institutions, 
can find a solid foundation for the cheering hope that they will 
be preserved and redeemed from the imposture of pretended re- 
form, from the frenzy of senseless experiments, and from the 
rapacity of executive usurpation. 

Under this impression, [ tender to the whigs of Salem, with 
my thanks for their friendly invitation, the following sentiment: 

“The constitutional CHECK of the senate, fearlessly and faith- 
fully applied to the executive SIMPLE MACHINE,”’ 

And remain, very respectfully, sir, your obedient servant, 

’ Joun Quincy ADAMs. 


oe 


Mr. Churchhill, of Maine, who gave the only vote from 
that state to general Jackson in 1828, is now the ‘‘anti- 
Jackson” candidate for congress against F. O. J. Smith, 
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the present member. 


Mr. C’s vote was called ‘‘a star in 
in the east,” in 1828. 


We did intend, as stated in the **N. York Mercantile 
Advertiser and Advocate,” to have made a full record of 
all the votes given at the presidential election in 1832, 
and expended a good deal of time in the collection and 
preparation of materials for it; but from several of the 
states the returns were not presented, or so imperfectly 
that we could not use them, and thus the project was, of 
necessity, abandoned. Such tables are not mere matters 
of political curiosity—there is often political wtilicy in 
them, and hence the earnestness with which we have 
sought the facts necessary to compile them. 


It has been more than once mentioned, that a grand 
project is entertained of opening a sloop or steamboat na- 


vigation from the Chesapeake buy to the lakes, by way of 


the Susquehannah river, &c. <A late number of the 
**Harrisburgh Intelligencer” has a long account of cer- 
tain proceedings had in relation to this matter, which is 
spoken of as an improvement that may be certaiuly ef- 
fected, and without an extraordinary effort or extrava- 
gant use of means—and if effected, what mighty results 
must flow from it! ‘The navigation would pass through 
the great iron and coal regions of Pennsylvania, and near 
the beds of gypsum, and the deposites of salt, in New 
York, &e. We do not remember the distance on this 
proposed line, but think that it is much shorter and more 
direct than any other, between the great waters of the 
norih and west and those of the south. Already, in- 
deed, are Huron and Michigan brought near to the At- 
lantic, distance being measured by time—bat mightier 
things are yet to be done than any that are now accom- 
plished. ‘The march of science and of power has only 
just begun—but, to proceed as it ought, must be encou- 
raged; and, with the passage of Mr. Clay’s land bill, only, 
incalculable bencfits would be rendered to the people of 
all the states. ‘This bill will pass—for, while its provi- 
sions would do much in the way of improvement, they 
must effect a yet more important service in consolidating, 
not the government, but the citizens of the United States, 
and make every man feel more and more that he has a 
country and a home worth defending, with neighbors and 
friends in every part of this widely extended republie— 
and besides, every public improvement softens down 
those jealousies, or does away, more or less, those par- 
tial attachments to localities, that have in them the seeds 
of controversies that may prove fatal to the best hopes of 
the world. ‘The facilities afforded in the transportation 
of persons and commodities, vast as they now appear, 
are mere types of those which are to come, for the pub- 
lic accommodation and profit. It is less than 20 years 
since a subscriber to the Reecister informed us that it 
cost him twenty bushels of wheat, and the labor of a man 
and two horses nearly two days, to carry it to the mar- 
ket, to pay us his annual subscription of only five dollars 
—but the state of things is very different with that gen- 
tleman now; and so it is with relation to other coarser 
commodities, earths or minerals, the products of forests 
and mines, and other precious deposites of nature for the 
use and benefit of mankind. Let then the good work go 
on—and the people, with one accord, place their sove- 
reign veto against all persons who attempt to forbid the 
progress of INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 
- Dr. William Howard, and two assistant engineers, 
have been assigned by the war department to make the 
examination or survey of the proposed work, beginning 
at Columbia, we believe, as the Susquehannah, from its 
mouth to that point, has been already surveyed. A slack 
water navigation, with locks, is chiefly contemplated. 
Some short canals, however, will be necessary, to over- 
come the more rapid falls of the river, &c. at certain 
places. Dr. H. had arrived at Harrisburgh, and was 
taking measures to commence operations immediately. 
A steamboat is about to ply between Wilkeshbarre, 
Pennsylvania, and Oswego, New York, as we see it is 
stated in a Pennsylvania paper. 


Great works have been accomplished in Canada, and 
others are about to be commenced, in the improvement 


of the navigation of the St. Lawrence. It is within the 








range of possibilities that some great city, to be located on 
Lake Superior, may be visited by vessels direct from Jj. 
verpool—though not of that **peculiar construction” w ith 
which Englishmen expected to ascend the cataract of 
Magara, at the beginning of the late war! That cata. 
ract, however, is no longer an impassable barricr between 
the upper and lower lakes. A canal has been made 
round the falls, and the ascent or descent between Gnta- 
rio aud Erie is easy. 

There has been some warm editorial werk, in the late 
hot weather, between the **New York Journal of Com. 
merce” and the **Mereantile Advertiser and Advocate,” 
and the facts stated seem proper for record. The 
*Journal” published a list of foreign arrivals, at the port 
of New York, shewing that they amounted to 1,122 jy 
the first 7 months of 1833, and to 1,218 in the same time 
of 1834, and also that 168 ‘‘cargoes” of dry goods had 
been received in the first period, and 189 cargoes in the 
other, saying, however, that the increased cargoes were 
made up of a less amount of goods. On this, the ‘Ad. 
vertiser” is furnished with a list of ten first rate ships, 
being of the large and splendid packets that ply between 
New York and Liverpool, or London and Havre, making 
20 passages to Europe and back, from the 8th December, 
1833, to 26th July, 1834, giving all their names, wit) 
the exact amount of the out and home freights carried 
each voyage. ‘The aggregate of the freights is equal to 
88,076 dollars, whereas the outlay on the voyages, such 
as for wages, subsistence, &e. is shewn to be 120,000 do}. 
lars, and the whole run of the vessels, including interest 
on the cost of them, &e. is put down at 180,000, in the 
eight months stated—the cost of the ships being rated at 
500,000 dollars; and itis broadly asserted that the freights 
fell short of the actual expenses in the sum of $91,994, 

It appears to us that this case is fully and fairly made 
out; but the transportation of fpussengers forms a consi- 
derable part of the ordinary business of these vessels— 
and this source of income seems on the inerease, now 
WORKING BoTH ways. As for example, the Indepen- 
denee, a new and most splendid ship, which sailed on 
the 8th August for Liverpool, had only £256 8s. $4. 
freight, but was filled with steerage passengers, refnrn- 
ing home, to the atmost limit allowed by law, and other- 
wise would have had at least three hundred, for so many 
applied for berths in her. 

The Advertiser further says—The amount of duties on 
the cargo of the packet ship John Jay, on her Jast arrival, 
did not exceed fen thousand dollars. Some of her for- 
mer cargoes have paid $150,000 duty. 

These return cargoes of passengers are becoming more 
and more common; but the bringing of them appears also 
on the increase—for, in the first 7 months of the present 
year, there arrived 34,625, against 23,516, same time, 
last year. But those who return, being generally of the 
better class of emigrants, and having also some money, 
or the means of making it, are such as we are most anx- 
ious should find reasons to remain with us. 


In speaking of the “right of instruction’? in the last 
Reeisten, we asked— 


‘Ia the whole policy of this government, on great national 


questions, to be changed as aCCIDENTAL changes take place in 
the politics of members of the state legislatures??? 


This query was put with particular reference to the 
state of New Jersey. Since then we have pieked up the 
following statement of the results of the elections in 1852 
and 1833. ‘The first shewed the strength of parties, 4 
strong vote, on both sides, being given at the polls; but 
the second shews only the apathy or self-confidence of one 
of the parties, and the laudable vigilance of the other; 
for, while one party fell short more than 6,000 votes, the 
other was deficient only 51. And had the party which 
had so large a majority in 1832 continued its vigilance, 
would not even the political character of the prese 
house of representatives have been changed? If 6 are 
taken from one side and added to the other, we have the 
number 12, on disputed questions.* ‘This shews, and t0 
all parties, the importance of attending the polls. ‘“‘V' 
gilanee is the condition on which liberty is granted.” 








——ee 


*Many of the most important questions before the house 
were decided by a less majority than 12, at the last session. 
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FROM THE PRINCETON WHIG. 
New Jersey election returns of 1832 and 1833, — 
1o33. 














1832. 

Nat.rep. Jackson. Nut.rep. Jackson. 

Essex, 3 622 2,088 2,506 2,162 
Middlesex, 1,8il 1,706 1,385 1,556 
Somerset, 1,195 1,232 890 1,143 
Hunterdon, 1.823 2,276 1,230 2,207 
Monmouth, ©,229 2,208 1,343 2.162 
Burlington, 2,063 1.753 1,570 1,923 
Gloucester, 1,563 1,295 771 1,446 
Salem, 1,147 929 941 1,052 
Cumberland, 1,171 1,079 569 966 
17,424 14,668 11,205 14,617 


[By the preceding it appears that the representations 
of sia counties out of the nine, were ‘‘accidentelly” 
changed—that is, by the lukewarmuness of one party and 
the continued activity of the other; for the latter party 
shews no gaz of votes, but a general loss of 51; and in 
no one df the six cases would the number given by the 
instructing party in 1833 have secured the success of its 
candidates in the well contested year 1832, 

Mistakes having been made in an article on the gold 
bills, published in the Reesisrenr of the 12th ult. which, 
however, had no effect on the principle of the matter in- 
tended to be shewn—viz: the great interest of the private 
stockholders of the bank of the United States in the pre- 
servation of a ‘‘sound currency,’’ that their ‘several 
amounts of stock held, and profits earned, may be re- 
turned, or paid, in such currency—we shall present the 
facts in a corrected form. 

Credits of the bank—1st of June. 

Loans and debts 











$52,201,912 

Due from state banks 3,329,362 

Value of real estate 3,000,000 
58,531,274 

Specie 12,298,333 

Funds in Europe 1,500,000 
13,798,333 
72,329,607 

Liabilities—1st June. 

Circulation 16,612,527 

Public deposites 2,731,988 

Private do. 6,867,892 
26,212,407 








To be divided among the stockholders 46,117,200 
Of which the United States owns 1-5th, or 9,223,450 





And the private stockholders *$36,893,650 

$28,000,000 of which is in the par value of their stock 
—the rest is profits, if the debts due are paid in a **sound 
currency.” It is probable that the bank has also some 
‘surplus funds, ”’ 

Now, as the charter of the bank expires in March, 
1836, and only two years thereafter are allowed for it to 
‘wind up” its affairs, what class of persons are so much 
interested in the preservation of a ‘*sound currency” as 
the private stockholders of the bank, and why should 
they oppose a ‘‘travelling on gold”—as the “Globe” 
says that the people will travel? 

We desire it to be recollected, that, in times long 
past, we combatted on the side, if we did not take a lead, 
of those who desired a sound and equalized currency— 
and that, years ago, we proposed a reform of our gold 
coinage that its standard might more nearly correspond 
with the silver coinage, the latter being the measure of 
value in the United States: but we had no idea either of 
making a dehased or depreciated currency, or of subserv- 
ig the miserable purposes of transient pobitical parties. 
Now, however, the gold bills, though not opposed as 
party measures, are proclaimed to be such, and the new 
gold coins, (called by a party name, to act on ignorant 
Persons), are considered as a ‘stab under the fifth rib” 
to the bank of the United States, while it is supposed by 
the actors in this case, that the bank must and shall die a 
natural death, speedily! It may die, as supposed; but 





* TH . . 
5 This result is nearly the same as before, though brought out 
y @ very different process! We were mistaken in the arrange- 


— of the figures. It was one of these things that will some- 
mes happen one knows not how. 
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the overwhelming fact remains—that, if so, the private 
stockholders of this bank have a direct interest of near 
37 millions of dollars in the establishment of a sound 
currency, that its capital, and profits earned, may be di- 
vided among them. ‘The incousistency of these men is 
too glaring to need further remark—but inconsistency 
‘tis the order of the day.”? How many years gold coin- 
age will it take to pay the thirty-eight millions, unless 
the too highly appreciated value of our new gold coins, 
sl.all cause the people to prefer silver coins, and bring 
ubout the import of gold and eaport of silver, to settle 
‘balances of trade” with particular places? 

Specimens of the new coins are paraded as though 
there was a divinity in them, and especially to the work 
ing classes. It is a poor affair. How long will these 
classes be able to keep them, if obtained? They will 
not purchase more in the markct house or at the buker’s 
or grocer’s—than bills of the bank of the United States, 
or other good banks; but rather pass less freely, per- 
laps—for it is said that they are already counterfeited. 
But at any rate, except as pocket pieces or brag money, 
what will they do towards the payment of wages to per- 
sons that must immediately part with them, to pass into 
the banks, and there be retained, if desired by the banks, 
as silver coins now are? And if even five millions of 
dollars in gold were coined in a year, they would not 
pay the wages earned in a single week by those immedi- 
ately dependent on the labor of their hands for daily 
food, shelter and clothing. Besides the idea of changing 
the currency, ‘‘before the October elections,” for political 
effect, shews a spirit of management and deception that 
cannot be too severely reproved—it refers to the people 
as though they were senseless blocks and stones. And is 
it for this that Liberty has been deprived of her cap on 
our coins, and the precious words ‘te pluribus unum,” 
obliterated from them! 

One other remark. It appears that in the late pros- 
perous and busy years through which we have passed, 
from 20 to 25 millionsin specie wasall that could be well 
kept in the United States as the basis of the currency, 
while the bank circulations were equal to 140 or 150 
millions! Will the change from silver to gold as the 
basis, increase the quantity of coin, or gold, less than 
silver, be a matter of merchandise? Certainly not—un- 
less the gold coins are debased; and so kept at home, 
like sour flour, or damaged tobacco, and on the same prin- 
ciple. But and if gold shall become the common curren- 
cy (as we would that it should be at a justly settled legal 
value) in the common transactions between man and 
man, say not exceeding 20 dollars—what will become of 
the hundreds of little local banks, and the little notes is- 
sued by them? If the whole affair be nota “humbug,” 
persons are glorying in a stick that is to break their own 
heads; for all these money-shops mast be closed, or, at 
least, lose the most profitable part of their business. We 
shall not regret either result. But this is the laughable 
part of the matter—many that are the loudest in praise 
of a gold currency are the most zealous of all persons to 
establish new banks, or manufactories of paper money— 
and so there isa hurrah on both sides, one hurrah for 
gold, and, by the same breath, another hurrah for rags! 
But some ‘‘understand” the whole matter, and so will 
every body else—afler the election. 

. 8. ‘To this complexion we must come at last!’ 
The leeal banks, to maintain their own circulation of 
what the affliated presses call ‘‘ragemoney,” (for Uke 
time being ), will combine for the preservation of their 
profits—the great dalance-wheel, the bank of the United 
States being among the things that were; and the golden 
humbug then appear in conspiracies against the private 
rights of individuals, by paper-money-shops scattered 
all over the country, unless the depreciated value of the 
eagle, and its plentifulness in consequence, shall make 
the banks glad to part with a coin that they are compelled 
to receive. This may or may not happen; but the prin- 
ciple of the proceedings of the banks of Augusta, in Geo. 
will be generally followed, perhaps, especially in those 
states where banks are most numerous, or from which 
the current of trade renders specie a matter of merchan- 
dise, only, as it is in Mexico and other places producing 
the precious metals; and we shall have little ‘‘monsters”’ 
in abundance, to vex the people aud eut out their sub- 
stance; for there is no limit to the power assumed by the 
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combined banks of Augusta. The president of the Unit- 
ed States, it is true, has assumed a sovereign right, and 

wer, in himself, to regulate the currency—but surely 
it does not belong to private corporations to enter into 
conspiracies to do it, and. force a paper circulation in 
the manner stated below. No one will be fool enough to 
send specie to the north, when he can save the cost and 
risk of transportation in the purchase of bills; but to say 
that he shall not send it, if he pleases, must not be al- 
lowed. If there is a right in local banks to prescribe the 
terms, or establish a money-tariff, that shall be observed, 
under the pains and penalties of being *‘out-lawed”’—it 
may as well proceed to fifty per cent. as have a limit at 
ahalf per cent. But we cannot extend our remarks at 
present. We wish to see the resolutions in exienso, 
which have not yet reached us. 

From the Boston Patriot. Resolutions of the following tenor 
have been adopted by the general committee of the banks of 
Augusta, Ga. That the account of any person or firm, dealing 
in exchange, who shall draw specie from any one of the banks 
of the city, when he can procure funds on the north, or on 
Charleston at one half per cent, or Savannah at one fourth per 
cent. shall be stopped at all the city banks; when thus stopped, 
notice of the fact is to be given to all the banks of the state; and if, 
after such notice, either of said banks shall afford facilities to 
such person or firm for making specie calls upon either of the 
banks of Augusta, the latter will from that time require specie 
settiements from the banks affording such facilities. Three 
houses have been already outlawed, in pursuance of these re- 
solutions, by the Augusta banks. 


The **Globe” says— 
‘On application to the treasury department, we have obtained 
the following: 
Specie imported into and exported from the United States, froin 
the 1st December, 1833, to Mugust 12, 1834. 
From returns received to 1834. 


Imported. Erported. 








June 9, $8,642,339 25 $397,331 85 
June 30, 2,165,700 97 975,219 
July 26, 1,051,802 82 182,010 
Aug. 12, 793,848 78 96,255 
Imported, $12,653,691 82 $950,815 85 
Exported, 950,815 85 





Imported excess, $11,702,875 97 

This is exclusive of what is imported or broughtin by pas- 
sengers, &c. not entered on the manifests of vessels, and by 
land from Mexico and Canada. These are supposed to exceed 
two millions of dollars.”? 

If this excess of importation is regarded as evidence 
of national prosperity, how is it that the national industry 
stands even yet paralyzed, and that our cities are filled 
with oveene seeking employment, that they may get 
bread | 

It only shews that the merchants preferred specie to 
other merchandise—éhat being in the greatest demand, 
else they would not have lost their freights on other com- 
modities. 


We regret to notice new appearances of the cholera at 
several places, in the United States, but in no one, we 
believe, has it yet assumed the character of an epidemic. 
The cases are solitary, and a large majority of those at- 
tacked, are cured, if attended to in time. 

The awful season of long-continued heat that we have 
had, by which almost every man feels himself more or 
less prostrated, with the abundance of certain ripe and 
unripe vegetables which are consumed in great quanti- 
ties, will account for an unusual number of cases of the 
old fashioned cholera morbus, which, by some unknown 
processes, may assume the appearance of that disease 
which is commonly known as the ‘‘Asiatic cholera.” 

The Wew York board of health has made two or three 
reports, acknowledging a few fatal cases in that city—but 
denying the existence of any prevailing epidemic. On 
the 12th—12 new cases and 4 deaths were reported by 
the physicians for the preceding 24 hours. The resident 

hysician has published some apparently excellent and 
Prief hints for the prevention or cure of the disease. 

Sundry cases have happened at Albany; and several 
at Poughkeepsie. A letter from the latter dated last 
Monday states, that 25 cases and 15 deaths had taken 
place since Friday. Poughkeepsie is a very beautiful 
village, happily located, and generally blessed with ex- 
traordinary licalthiness. 


a 


The deaths at Cincinnati, throughout the year, aver- 
age about 20 per week—but in the cholera year of 1833 
there were 360 deaths in July—in the same month, this 
year, 300; but no epidemic disease is thought to prevail 
in that city. 

A few cases have appeared at Pittsburgh—but no con- 
siderable degree of alarm existed, and the health of the 
city was generally good. 

Deaths by cholera occur in many parts of the west, but 
we do not see it mentioned as extensively prevailing any 
where, at present. 

At Montreal the deaths by cholera were on the 6th 35 
on the 7th 40—greatest number in one day 49; and at 
Quebee from 20 to 30 a day—on one day 57! Large 
numbers of persons, chiefly newly arrived emigrants, die 
on board of the ascending steamboats. Ten or twelve 
other places in Canada are named as presenting cases of 
cholera. At Montreal 410 deaths oecurred from the 12th 
tothe 21st ult. This is a very large number for that 
city, exeept on account of the emigrants. 

‘Though some of the most prudent and highly respect- 
able persons have died of cholera this season, and espe- 
cially at Montreal, a very large majority of the cases 
have happened in emigrants, or other persons careless of 
health, or badly provided for, and closely stowed toge- 
ther in filthy and contracted places. In some of these 
the wonder is how people live at all in such weather as 
we have had for several weeks past. The heat is gene- 
ral—and at Quebee as severe as elsewhere. 

A New York paper of the 7th inst. speaking of the In- 
diana 5 per cent. loan says— 

This loan of five hundred thousand dollars, for which propo- 
sals were received at the Merchants’ bank in this city yester- 
day, was taken by Messrs. Prime, Ward & King at one hun- 
dred and one dollars 5 100ths, for each hundred doWars—prin- 
cipal and interest payable in New York. The next highest offer 


was a premium of seventy-six cents on each hundred dollars. 
We understand that the stock is redeemable in 30 years. 


This loan would have brought a premium of more 
than twelve per cent. a year ago, and the stock will com- 
mand as large a one a year hence—on a restoration of 
peace to the monetary affairs of the country. Indiana 
will be among the most populous and wealthy of the 
states—but, like all the new ones, wants much capital for 
new enterprizes., 

Of the salt manufacture in Massachusetts, the Barn- 
stable Journal says— 

At no period since the commencement of the salt manufac- 
ture in this connty was that interest more depressed than at the 
present time. Salt works are unsaleable at any price much 
above the inconsiderable value of the materials of which they 
are composed, for other purposes. Salt is very low. Sales have 


been made at 31 and 32 cents per bushel, and there is little pros- 
pect for an improvement at present. 


The same manufacture in the west, though not near so 
profitable as it was, still affords, we believe, a ‘‘living 
business” to those engaged in it, and especially such as 
have adopted improved processes for making it. The 
product of the springs in N. York are in about their usual 
demand. These springs are a ‘*monopoly” of the state, 
and afford a considerable revenue. 

The general price of salt is considerably affeeted by 
the reduced cost of freights. Large quantities are now 
brought into the U. States in lieu of ballast—for if, the 
advanced price will even pay for the labor of loading and 
unloading the salt, something is saved. Our vessels, to 
or from England, including the packet-ships, seem glad 
to get almost any thing by way of freight, and at almost 
any price. 

We have a good many returns of the late elections in 
Kentucky for members of the legislature, except in the 
5th congressional district, made vaeant by the decision 
of the house of representatives in the case of Messrs. 
Letcher and Moore. 

So far as heard from, and enough seems to have been 
heard to settle the political character of the next legisla- 
ture of the state, it will be composed of an overwhelming 
anti-Jackson majority, elected also by greatly increased 
majorities of votes. The ‘*Observer and Reporter,” !n 
the flush of victory says—‘‘that Jacksonism is extinguish- 





ed in Kentucky—-searee a solitary vestige is now left o! 
that onee powerful and desolating scourge.” But this !s, 
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erhaps, saying too much. We shall have the particu- 
fore for our next paper. 

The contest between Messrs. Letcher and Moore was 
one of the most earnest that ever happened, and the poll 
avery greatone. Much is said about certain efforts used, 
and the show of gold coins made, but we do not enter 
into details of such things. The result, however, was, 
that Mr. Letcher is elected by a majority of 258 votes, 
and, if there be not a repetition of the theretofore unpre- 
cedented act of baseness, in withholding the returns, will 
take his seat in December next. But we cannot suppose 
that an affair of this kind will beara repetition! The 
history of the former election, in the proceedings, mo- 
tives and results that have happened, is without its paral- 


lel. 


There are also partial returns from Jndiana, of the 
election of governor and members of the legislature— 
those of congress do not take place until next year. 

The following are all the returns that we have seen— 
for governor: 


Noble (anti Jackson), — (Jackson). 
68 





Madison county, 1,021 

Wayne do. 2,225 578 

Vevay township, 414 119 

Edinburg do. 84 12 

Columbus do, 463 431 
4,207 1,829 


We have no means of judging how far the present 
large majority for Mr. Noble is decisive of the resultt 

Australia is furnishing England with large supplies of 
wool, and the capacity to increase the quantity seems 
without limit, from the abundance of wild land naturally 
fitted for the support of sheep. See page 423. 

The great woollen factory at Salmon Falls, N. WH. was 
entirely consumed by fire on the 7th inst. Whether it ori- 
pre | in the picker, or from spontaneous combustion 
of oiled wool, is not known—but so rapid was its pro- 
gress, after its first discovery at 5 o’clock, P. M. that the 
stair-way was insufficient to vent the affrighted working 
peoples and two girls were burnt to death, another killed 

y a fall, and several much injured by jumping from the 
fourth story! Others hung to the window sills out-side 
of the building, until relieved by ladders! It must have 
been an awful scene, indeed. The loss is estimated at 
180,000 dollars, a part of which is insured. ‘The finish- 
ed goods and materials were chiefly saved. 

This establishment cost 300,000 dollars, and was one 
of the very largest and best managed in the United States. 
It had sixty broadcloth looms, and manufactured about 
300 yards of cloth per day; giving employment to about 
200 persons, and support to 500 inhabitants. 

Promptitude is the life of business, being also the pa- 
rent of confidence—and we see that the Pittsburgh Na- 
vigation and Fire Insurance company are earning “gol- 
den opinions” in ready and cheerful payments of losses 
sustained by them. Instances are mentioned which shew 
that this establishment is in the hands of practical busi- 
ness men. 

A report was promulgated a few days ago at Boston, 
that a young lady, who had joined a convent of Ursaline 
nuns at Charlestown, and taken the veil—having repent- 
ed, had fled from the convent; but being traced, was in- 
veigled back again, and had disappeared. 

Such a report was not credible—for every body knows 
that force would not be permitted on such an occasion; 
and common sense teaches us (to say nothing of the un- 
rightfulness of the proceedings intimated), that no reli- 
Sous sect or body would pare, policy out of the ques- 
tion, attempt things of this sort amongst us—for if the 
law failed to give redress, there was reason to apprehend 
that the body of a person so missing might be sought for 
even under the foundation walls of her supposed prison! 
_ But there seems not to have been a shadow of truth 

-In the Story, except that a nun Jeft the establishment in a 
state of mental alienation, and remained absent some 
days—that she freely returned, in company of her brother 
and of the bishop, and was left free to leave the convent 
when she chose. But still the report was believed, and 








before 12 o’clock in the night of the 11th inst. a mob as- 
sembled and attacked the convent with stones, &c. and 
finally, gathering strength and boldness, they set fire to 
the building, which was wrapped in flames, when the 
account came away. ‘The fate of the inmates is not stat- 
ed. 

The following letter from the bishop to the father of 
the young lady, who resides in New York, will explain 
this matter—and the New York American says, with au- 
thority, that there is no truth in the report that her 
friends in Boston could not find her. 

Boston, July 31, 1834. 

Dear siy: Your son, Thomas, will have undoubtedly already 
informed you of the debilitated state of mind in which your 
daughter, Elizabeth, has been since last Sunday, and the tem- 
porary derangement which ensued, occasioned, as the physi- 
cian reports, by a violent fit of hysterics. While this lasted 
she left the convent in ber dress of a religious, and wenttoa 
neighbor’s house, from which she was conveyed, by said neigh- 
bor, to the house of one of the parents of the children whom 
she had formerly instructed in the convent, where she remain- 
ed until your son and myself went thither and brought her back 
to the convent on ‘Tuesday evening. I need not describe to 
you the uneasiness of mind and dreadful anxiety under which 
we labored whilst she continued absent from the convent. 
This you can more easily conceive than lL can express. But, 
thank God! she appears now quite composed, and in a short 
time will be quite well again. IL saw her yesterday after the 
pliysician had left her, and found her again rational, and consi- 
derably better in health. She appears quite amazed at the step 
she had taken, and does not know how to account for it. I 
trust that in a few days more she will be herself again, and per- 
fectly recovered. I remain, with respect, your ob’t serv’t. 

B. Fenwick, bp. sgn. 

The bishop was naturally alive to the odium that would 
flow from a supposition that the nun had been secreted, 
and hence his anxiety on the subject. We have often 
heard Dr. Fenwick spoken of most worthily—and that 
he would mis-state the facts, is an idea that cannot be en- 
tertained. We are mortified and disgusted at the recurs 
rence of such outrages, but, surely, did not expect any 
thing of the kind to happen at Charlestown. It 1s no exe 
cuse for such proceedings, but it would seem that due 
pains were not taken to arrest the progress of popular 
feeling, which, indeed, might have been unknown, or its 
foree unappreciated, by those mest interested in its ef- 
fects. 


P. S. After this paper was ‘‘made up” for the press, 
we received further accounts of the abominable outrage 
above mentioned. We can only say, that the convent 
and school-rooms, a large and beautiful building, was 
consumed, including the most of its furniture, with its 
out-buildings and the bishop’s cottage—but the persons 
of the inmates were not injured; yet the tomb, at the 
foot of the garden, was violated! The local police seems 
to have been stupified by the fury of the mob, and offered 
no effectual resistance. It is said, however, that one or 
two muskets were discharged from the convent, or one of 
the adjacent buildings: but the affair has eaused a great 
excitement, and sober truth is not yet fully stated. An 
immense meeting of the people of Boston, however, was 
held at Faneuil Hall, (on the invitation of the mayor), at 
which a most respectable committee was appointed, (H. 
G. Otis, as its chairman), to assist in bringing the offen’- 
ers to justice, and expressing, in the severest terms, the 
public indignation at the outrage committed. The whole 
proceeding is, on every account, most decidedly con- 
demned, and we have no doubt that the loss of property 
will be fully indemnified by the always liberal citizens 
of Boston. 


There was also a great mob and riot in the lower part 
of Philadelphia, in the evening of Tuesday last. For 
some cause not stated, a large party of young men met, 
and attacked a place where the amusement of what is 
ealled the ‘‘flying horses’? was kept, and frequented 
chiefly by blacks. These defenc'ed themselves, and a 
bloody battle ensued. The mayor and his police main- 
tained themselves manfully, and, assisted by many spe- 
cial constables, restored the public peace; but the build- 
ings were demolished and much damage otherwise done 
—several hundred persons being engaged in the affray. 
Many prisoners were taken and committed. A large 
number of the police were wounded. It was a yery 





fierce and wicked affair. 
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In the last ReeisTEer, page 404, under the head of 
**Political History,” we inserted letters from Messrs. 
Harrison Gray Otis and John Lowell, having a relation 
to certain remarks made by Mr. Pierce, ef Rhode Island, 
in the house of representatives of the United States. 

Mr. Potter was referred to, by Mr. Pierce, as the au- 
thority of the latter for the assertious made by him, as to 
the designs of the Hartford convention—rejected in the 
letter of Mr. Lowell; and, in consequence, Mr. Potter 
appears in the “Rhode Island Republican,” and, addres- 
ing the editor, says— 

have seen a letterin the Herald of the Times, from Mr. 
Lowell of Boston, denying his having bad any conversation 
with me respecting the Hartford convention. I think it due to 
him as well as to myself to say that I never had any conversa- 
tion with him on this or any other subject, nor ever told any 
other person that I had—thatl never saw him to my knowledge, 
and have never had any correspondence with bim. In conse- 
quence of my political opponents in this state charging me with 
being in favor of that convention by way fof reproach, [ have 
stated to several citizens of the state a part of a conversation 
that I had with col. Pickering, when he first received informa- 
tion from Massachusetts, (which, if [ recollect well, was com 
municated to him ina letter from Mr. Lowell), that they had 
appointed delegates to that convention, and he said he hoped 
Rhode Island would do the same. I told him I hoped they 
would have more prudence than to have any thing to do with 
it; that although I had been opposed to the administration and 
many of its leading measures, yet [ was unwilling to do any 
thing to encourage Great Britain to continue the war or to exact 
harder terms in a negotiation for peace than she otherwise 
would, and was not willing to do any thing that might tend to 


injure the country merely for the purpose of prostrating the ad- 
ministration. 


In consequence of this conversation and the very great desire 
I had that Rhode Island should have nothing to do with the 
convention, I wrote several letters to my personal and political 
friends at home, and among others to the hon. James Rhodes, 
then, | believe, in the senate, and as [ had no copies of them | 
upplied to him a few years ago to ascertain whether he had 
preserved any of them, and [ have now in my possession 
the original of the letter, (certified by him), from which, as it is 
long, | will make the following extracts— 

(Here Mr. Potter introduces certain extracts from a 
letter to Mr. Rhodes, dated October 23, 1814, shewing 
Ais wish that Rhode Island should have nothing to do 
with that convention—but as this has no concern with the 
matter before us, the extract is omitted. Mr. P. then 
proceeds, and says—] 

I am sorry to be obliged to publish any thing respecting thia bu- 
siness. When I first obtained this letter it was tor the purpose 
of publication but although | had the evidence in my posses- 
sion of iny having been opposed to the convention, yet upon re- 
flection IT concluded that it would be better to let the subject 
rest, and that | had rather suffer under tie odium of reproach, 
(if indeed it is any reproach), of having been in favor of it, 
than to say or write any thing that should injure the feelings 
of any one. From my acquaintance with many of the members 
of that convention I should suppose them incapable of doing 
any thing to injure their country; yet however pure their mo- 
tives, it had the same influence with the enemy as if it had 
been composed of a very different kind of men actuated by 
bad motives, and meeting for the basest purposes. 


ELISHA R. POTTER. 
Kingston, August 3d, 1834, 


Parts of Ireland are said to be ina state of famine— 
and yet the erops have’ been generally good. The fa- 
mine, we suppose, more belongs to the want of money to 
purehase food, than to a deficiency of food. When, a few 
years ago, such large sums were raised in England to re- 
eve the fumishing people of Ireland, a large part of the 
money was laid out at Liverpool, in the purchase of Jrish 
bread-stuffs and meats, just received to satisfy ‘balances 
of trade;” and these were sent back, as being cheaper 
than Eugland, herself, could supply. It is in the nature 
of the connexion between Great Britain and Ireland, and 
the abundance of scientific power inthe former and want 
of it in the latter, together with the means thought ne- 
cessary to keep Ireland in subjection, that causes a steady 
current of the earnings, or profits, of the labor of the 
Jrish people into the possession of their more fortunate 
neighbors. ‘There are vast accumulations of profits made 
every year in Great Britain, but, comparatively speak- 
ing, very few in Ireland, and hence the lack of capital in 
the one, which perpetually adds to the power of the other, 
making new tga There is also a redundancy of po- 
pulation in Ireland, which is the more severely felt for 


the reasons just stated. Some relief is afforded by emi- 
gration to America, Australia, &e. but this does not, by 








any means, equal the natural inerease, and things get 
worse and worse every year; and it is also rendered 
more and more difficult to obtain means sufficient for the 
purposes of emigration. 

It may be well to say one word about the accumula. 
tions alluded to. Ifa person, by labor, makes a profit of 
500 dollars a year, beyond the cost of his subsistence, 
accommodation, &c. so much is added to the eapital of 
the country; aud, whether such profits be prudently vest- 
ed in improved lands, new fences, or any thing else, he 
has 30 dollars, as the fair interest on the profits, to add to 
his capital the succeeding year, and so on at a compound 
ratio, what may be called interest is perpetually passing 
into what is principal; and there is also an old saying of 
much force that ‘*money begets money,” and so it is ac- 
cumulated. Now, perhaps, there are no aggregates of 
surplus profits added to the average capital of Ireland by 
the labor of her people—and hence her misery increases 
as population advances, and makes new wants. 








THE DEPOSITE BANK AT PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 

Totally disregarding those decrees which the preceding and 
present ‘officials’? of “the government,”’ ordained for the ob- 
servance of the satellite and ‘‘reformed”’ presses of the United 
States, and their ‘‘rewarded”’ editors—we act upon our own 
sense of justice, and give the following letter from the president 
of the bank alluded to in extenso, except a small part which 
has no direct bearing on the matters stated, and contains one or 
two words that could not be permitted to pass without certain 
comments that we have no desire to make while the *‘dog-star 
rages”’—wishing much to ‘‘keep coel:’? but why the letter is 
addressed to us, we cannottell. It is true, that, on a great oc- 
casion in the senate, Mr. Webster selected Mr. Hayme for sup- 
porting, instead of Mr. Benton for advancing, certain doctrines 
in that body, preferring the ‘“‘endorser’’—but that was a ques- 
tion about opinions, this relates to matters of fact, and differs 
also in other material respects; and we think that Mr. Waldron 
should have first addressed his near neighbor on the subject, for 
several reasons—and especially, because the authority, or re- 
sponsibility of the facts rests with him, and not upon us. But 
all these considerations are waived, and we grant to the bank 
the benefit sought in the publication of the letter of its pre- 
sident—only wishing that he may mete to others the measure 
that bas been meted to him, on this occasion—however repug- 
nantit may be to the governing power in New Hampshire, as 
to doing unto others as we would that they should do unto us. 
Portsmouth, Aug. 4, 1834. 
Hezekian NILes, EsQ. 

Sir: in your Register of the 19th ult. I observe the following: 
“We see it mentioned in the Providence Journal that the crew 
ofa public vessel of war were lately paid off at Portsmouth, N. H. 
in bills of banks in the extreme parts of New York and of the 
bank of Michigan, which they were compelled to make sale of 
at 2 or 3 per cent. discount before they could even buy a glass 
of grog;”? and again, in your paper of the 26th ult. you allude to 
the same subject; as the statemeut has no foundation in fact, I 
must ask you to correct itin your next paper. The ship Lex- 
ington having been the only public ship whose crew have been 
paid off at Portsmouth, N. H. since the removal of the public 
deposites, it must, ] presume, be in allusion to the payment of 
the crew of that ship that the above false and scandalous report 
was fabricated. The crew of the Lexington were paid off here 
in May last by the purser, Mr. Andrew J. Watson, who gave his 
check to each one of the crew for the amount due, on the Com- 
mercial bank in this town—these checks were presented at the 
bank by the persons to whom they were made payable, and 
they received in payment the bills of the Commercial bank, or 
specie, as best suited the convenience or wishes of the persons 
presenting them, and no payment to the amount of a dollar was 
made, or offered to be made, in any bills not equal to specie, or 
payable at a greater distance than Boston, and then only at the 
request of the receiver. And as to Detroit or Michigan bills, or 
the bills of any extreme part of New York, no such bills were 
ever offered to the crew of a public ship at Portsmouth, or to 
any other person for them, nor did the Commercial bank own 
or have in possession any such bills at the time the crew of the 
Lexington were paid off, or at any other time, nor do | believe 
that there ever could have been collected in Portsmouth, atany 
time, twenty dollars of such bills. 

[Here a part of the president’s letter is omitted, being a mere 
repetition of what is stated before, and for the reason stated 
above. Mr. Waldron then adds:} 

All the banks in Portsmouth, N. H. six in number, some of 
which have been in operation from 30 to 40 years, deal in no 
other bills than those which are equal to specie, and have ne- 
ver suspended specie payments a single moment, during the 
whole term of their existence, and I trust they never will. 
am, sir, With respect, your obedient servant, 

ISAAC WALDRON, president 
of the Commercial bank. 


*Mr. W. should not think it very strange that we supposed 


such operations were possible, from many things that have hap- 
pened. 
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p. 3. As I consider the Commercial bank, being the depn- 
site bank, 0 have been much injured by the publications in 
cour Register of the 19th and 26th ult. I ean but hope you will 
be willing to give the above letter an inseruion ip your next Re- 
gister. I. W. 

1 BB Otere— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 
From French papers to the 2d July and London to the 4th. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

The bill for the amendment of the poor laws passed the 
nouse of lords on the Ist July. 

Earl Grey introduced the Irish coercion bill, amended so as 
to deprive it of the military court martial, into the house of 
jords on the Ist July, on which occasion he made a long and 
eloquent speech in support of the bill. 

The imprisonment for debt bill had been read a second time. 

The cholera was in Dublin and Kingston, Ireland. 

The queen of England is about to visit Germany, her native 
country. 

FRANCE. 

A sister of the queen of Spain and the duchess of Berri, a 
Neapolitan princess, was in Pariv, and on the pretext of attend- 
ing the exhibition of the products of French industry, which 
had already closed. Her arrival had given rise to various 
speculations, one of which was that she was destined to marry 
the prince royal, the duke of Orleans. 

The new chambers were to meet on the 3ist July. A large 
fleet was at Toulon awaiting orders. 

SPAIN. 

General Rodil was to march with 40,000 men against the pro- 
vinces of Navarre and Biscay, and thus finish the spirit of re- 
bellion ata blow. The queen reviewed the troops on the 2\st 
June, after which she distributed crosses and made some pro- 
motions. The queen had made 86 peers, many of whom are 
liberalists. Don Jose de [maz, minister of finance had resign- 
ed, and his place filled by count Toreno, whose appointment 
had given general satisfaction. The queen had nominated the 
dignities of the church and others who are to sit in the upper 
branch of the cortes. ' 

HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 

The crops were abundant. King Leopold had granted a pre- 
miuw of 35,000 francs to a merchant who had sent the first ves- 
sel of the size of 250 tons, to Alexandria in Egypt, loaded with 
articles the production of national industry, and another pre- 
mium of 3,000 franes to a merchant who had sent a vessel simi- 
larly laden to Algiers. 1,200 men of the army were suffering 
dreadfully with the opthalmia, and 4,800 more had taken the 
seeds of the disease. The government had sent to various 
parts ef Europe for medical assistance. The Dutch army was 
concentratiag on the borders of Belgium; said to be fur exer- 
cise. 

PORTUGAL. 

A legate of the pope had arrived at Lisbon, empowered to 
yield all the concessions to Don Pedro, fearful that he might 
otherwise throw off all allegiance. The decree for the suppres- 
sion of convents and the confiscation of the property of monks 
was being carried into effect. 


ANSWER OF MR. POINDEXTER 

To an invitation toa public dinner at Louisville, Kentucky. 
Washington Hall, (Louisville), July 23, 1834. 

GENTLEMEN: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your communication of this date, inviting me,in behalf of a 
“number of the citizens of Louisville, to partake with them of 
a public dinner,’? at such time as may suit my convenience, 
The very great anxiety which [ feel to reach home, and mingle 
With my constituents, at this interesting and important crisis in 
public affairs, induced me fora moment to hesitate, before I 
concluded to accept your polite invitation; but the delay of one 
day in the departure of the steamboat, which is to convey me 
to Natchez, allows me an opportunity, which I embrace with 
pleasure, to mame to-morrow as the day on which I shall be 
happy to meet my friends and fellow citizens of Louisville, and 
partake of the hospitality which they have so kindly tendered. 
You bave been pleased, in terms highly flattering to my feel- 
ings, to ascribe to me a ‘‘noble scorn of corruption, and a fear- 
less, unshrinking devotion to constitutional liberty.?? How far 
my publie conduct merits this distinguished notice, is a matter 
concerning which candid men of all parties must decide, on an 
impartial review of the evidence before them; but, [ may be 
permitted to say, which I do with the utmost sincerity, that I 
aspire tono fame more pure and exalted than that which iz 
comprehended in the ‘*scorn of corruption,” and a patriotic de- 
votion to ‘constitutional liberty.’? In the great struggle which 
arose during the late session of congress, and which yet re- 
mains undecided, between “civil liberty as secured by positive 
law and the capricious will of a tyrant,’? Lam but too sensible 
that your partiality has led you to place an estimate on my ser- 
Vices, beyond their intrinsic value. ‘To the master spirits””— 
the eminent patriots and statesmen of the body, of which I am 
& member, and with whom [ was an humble actor, the country 
8 most “indebted for whatever of freedom she still enjoys; 
ul, among them, I have no other claim to the gratitude of my 
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been subjected, and to which yon allude, through the organized. 
pensioned presses of the corrupt and vicious administration, 
whose misrule I had contributed to detect and expose, have not 
fallen on me alone, and are regarded with the most perfect con- 
tempt and indifference. The cause of truth and honor requires 
no such poisoned weapons; they are taken up only to defend 
the retreats of guilt and perfidy. I concur with you, in consi- 
dering it‘ta partof the established system by which lawless 
power is vainly seeking to prostrate every individual who bold- 
ly withstands its all grasping usurpations.’? The frowns of a 
virtuous and enlightened people, can alone correct an evil which 
operates in derogation of the inestimable blessings of a free 
press, when conducted for the attainment and diffusion of in- 
formation connected with the public good. I pray you, gentile- 
men, to accept for yourselves, and those you represent, the as- 
surances of my best wishes and friendly salutations. 
GEO. POINDEXTER. 

To Mesers. W. W. Worsley, George W. Chambers, Benjamin 
Cauthon, George Keats, Joseph S. Benham, E. T.. Bainbridge, 
Samuel Bell, A. S. Thruston, 4. Miller, jr. M. R. Wigginton. 


A large party assembled on the occasion—about 150 of the 
most respectable citizens of Louisville, and the toasts and other 
proceedings were of an uncommonly ardent character: but we 
shall insert an account only of a sufficiency of them to shew the 
temper that prevailed. 
TOASTS. 
Public liberty, violently assaulted by an executive cabal. 
People of the United States: keep a vigilant eye upon your pre- 
sident—Tiberius had his Sejanus, Jackson has his Van Buren. 
The coustitution of the United States. The wounds inflicted 
upon it can only be cured by the people at the polls. 
Our guest, the hon. George Poindexter. In him we recognise 
one of the noblest of that Spartan band who have saved their 
country. He might have been the most cherished idol of the 
president, but he has won for himself a far higher and more 
glorious distinction—the friend and favorite of the people. 
After the annunciation of the fourth toast, (says the Louis- 
ville paper), which was received with roars of acclamation, Mr. 
Poindexier rose and made an address of an hour and a half to 
the audience. It was every way worthy of that *‘noblest title 
of man,’? an AMERICAN SENATOR. The speaker’s theme was 
the recent usurpations of the executive department of the gene 
ral government. 
We shall not attempt to give a sketch of the speech, for we 
hope to be able, ere long, to to lay it entire before the public. 
At the close of it Mr. P. offered the following sentiment: 
The approaching elections—In a contest between absolute 
power in one man and a government of departments, each li- 
mited within its own orbit, can a free people hesitate which to 
choose? No; they will rise in the majesty of their strength, and 
rescue their liberties from the grasp of the usurper. 
Henry Clay. ‘The light shineth in darkness, but the dark- 
ness comprehendeth it not.’’ 
Martin Van Buren. The true author of the removal of the 
deposites—like the veiled proohet of Khorassin, he will find 
that his silver veil is too fliinsy to conceal bis impostures. 
Amos Kendall— 
“Oh, for a tongue to curse the slave, 
Whose treason like a deadly blight, 
Comes o’er the councils of the BRAVE, 
And blasts them in the hour of night.” 
Mr. Webster, and other distinguished persons, were also re- 
membered in the volanteer toasts. Enough, however, has been 
inserted to shew the character of the party, and the temper of 
its proceedings, as proposed above. 
a Beer 
REPLY OF MR. SPEAKER BELL 
To an invitation to partake of a public dinner at Nashville, 
Nashville, July 30th, 1834. 

GENTLEMEN: Your note of the 28th instant, inviting me to 
partake ofa public dinner, at such early time as may be conve- 
nient to me, was received on that day, but my private engage- 
ments prevented an immediate reply, and | must beg pardon 
for the omission. 

I receive with due sensibility this mark of regard from the 
citizens of Nashville. and the expression of respect and confi- 
dence, contained in your note, affords me a high and uonaffect- 
ed gratification. ‘To accept this civility, however, would pro- 
bably, at this time, cause some inconvenience to those who 
have so kindly proffered it, inasmuch as an entertainment is in 
contemplation for the president of the United States, whose 
arrival is daily expected. IL beg leave, therefore, reapectfully 
to decline this invitation; but, as I am not, | presume mistaken 
in supposing, that, besides the compliment of a dinner, your 
intention is, al-o, to afford me an opportunity of refuting the 
misrepresentations, in regard to my course during the late ses- 
sion of congress, which found their way tothe public ear so 
soon as the resultof the election for speaker to the house of 
representatives was declared, I will remark that such an op- 
portunity would be more agreeable to me ata later period of 
the vacation. 

I regard many of the misrepresentations alluded to, as the 
natural and but too common resort of unsuccessful opposition, 


Countrymen than that whieis founded in honesty of purpose, | Feeling the fullest assurance that, with but few exceptions, [ 


and a sincere desire to arrest the arm of usurpation and despot- 
is, and restore the constitution and laws to their original pu- 


had the confidence of the members of the house of representa- 
lives, there was no necessity that I should notice statements 











rity and vigor. The foul pergonal caluinnies, to which I have ! derogatory to the honor and character of their presiding officer, 
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which were not credited by them. Among my fellow-citizens 
of the country generally, I have not found any such degree of 
credence given to these statements as called fora public and 
particular notice from me. My indisposition to appear before 
the public, except in the discharge of my duties as a represen- 
tative in congress, until a sufficient time had elapsed for the 
return of reason and moderation among those who were dis- 
posed to find fault with me, caused me to decline attending 
several public dinners to which [ had been politely invited be- 
fore [left Washington. It would be extremely unpleasant to 
me to be under the necessity of replying to some of the mis- 
representations, which have been made of my recent course in 
congress, in the same spirit in which they have been propaga- 
ted in some of the neighboring districts of this state and in this 
town. 

It cannot be expected that I will continue to act on the de- 
fensive, and a contest may be provoked, which may turn out 
alike unprofitably and disagreeably to all concerned.  Al- 
though, therefore,{ am aware, that, when men are actuated by 
the passionz which excite those who have assailed me, in this 
instance, their rage is generally increased, and their efforts re- 
doubled in proportion to the injustice of their proceedings, and 
the obstinacy of the people in resisting te impression, they de- 
sire to make, yet I prefer a postponement of any more formal 
and particular attention to this subject, on my part, and hope 
fora returning sense of justice and propriety on the part of 
others. 

As no occasion, however,so fit and proper, may, at any 
time, present itself, 1 will avail myself of this opportunity to 
deciare, in genera! terms, that all the statements, whether cir- 
culated through public or private channels, prejudicial to my 
honor, or imputing to me any impropriety of conductin rela- 
tion to the election of speaker, so far as they have reached my 
ears, are destitute of the slightest foundation in truth, and are 
the sheer invention of embittered personal or political hostility, 
or the misconceptions Of those who have not done me the jus 
tice to make the proper inquiry into my condact. This insinn- 
ation, that [ descended to electionee: and give pledges to either 
party in the house; or, that any terms whatever were made be- 
tween myself and those who supported me for the chair; or, 
that I wavered in my support of the administration, is, I affirm, 
wholly untrue, and there is not a man of truth and honor in ex- 
istence who will state the contrary. The journals of the house 
of representatives will show my support of the administration 
upon every question that was acted upon during the session. 

In conclusion, I will say that, of all the members of the op- 
position, who may have preferred me to any other gentleman 
of my own party, who was run for the chair, [do not believe 
one can be found who expected me to change or modify my 
support of general Jackson, or his administration, much less to 
join the opposition. There were but few members of the 
house with whom I had any intercourse upon the subject of 
the election of speaker, and I am bound to say, that, to what- 
ever party they belonged, they treated me with delicacy, liber- 
ality, and propriety. I am, gentlemen, with sincere regard, 
your friend and fellow-citizen, JOHN BELL. 

To Messrs. Hogg, Shelby, Crockett, Douglass, Foster, Nichol, 

“aulz, Hilland Barrow. 

ANSWER OF COL. JOHNSON 

To an invitation to attend a celebration of the 4th of July at 
Philadelphia. 

Great Crossing, Kentucky, 23d July, 1834. 

GENTLEMEN: Since my return home after the 4th, I received 
your invitation to participate with my democratic friends in the 
celebration ofthe day of Independence, at the house of George 
Clopp, Islington hotel, in the Unincorporated township, Phila- 
delphia county, Pa. for which you will, even at this late period, 
receive my sincere thanks and grateful acknowledgments. The 
happiness and the liberty which we enjoy under our simple 
form of governmeat, have attracted the wonder of surrounding 
nations, and the friends and enemies of freedom are equally 
anxious for the issue of our so far successful experiment. One 
fixes his hopes upon the belief that man is capable of self go 
vernment—that the world was not made tor Cesar, but for the 
miilions—for the people, that the only legitimate object of go- 
vernment is the happiness of the whole people, and the only 
legitimate rule to effect itis the principle of submitting to the 
will of the majority, fairly and constitutionally expressed—the 
other fixes his hopes upon the incapacity of the people for self 
government, upon the divine right of kings, or the rule of the 
few overthe many. This is atime to revive a recollection of 
the effects of these two antagonist principles in other countries. 

Our strength, our resources, our happiness and our freedom, 
may well remind us of the golden era of Greece, of Rome, and 
of Carthage, when they were great, and powerful, and happy— 
but Jet us not forget those dissentions, that discord and commo- 
tion which contributed, in part at least, to their present condi- 
tion. Ihave never permitted myself to doubt the success of 
our experiment. 

Although the proper occasion has passed, yet I could not let 
go the opportunity of giving you proof, that [ was not unmind- 
ful of the honor conferred, and to express my sincere friendship 
for each of you, and my gratitude to all associated with you. 
With sentiments of the Kindest regard, [ atm most respectfully, 
yours, &c. ; R. M. JOHNSON. 

Mesers. J. R. Hopkins, Joseph Moore, Anthony Felton, Mi- 
chael Pray, William Rhemer, T. J. Bryant. 
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ANSWER OF MR. BIBB, OF THE U. STATES SENATg, 

To attend, on a public occasion, a mecting at Elkton, Ky. 

Washington, June 18, 1834, 

GENTLEMEN: Your very kind invitation was received, and jt 
would have met my hearty concurrence to have mingled with 
my old friends and constituents at Elkton, But you see by the 
papers that the congress will not adjourn in time to allow me 
the promised pleasure. 

I do earnestly desire to see my fellow citizens and constity- 
ents, and converse with them face to face. I believe that by so 
doing I could give a more impressive statement of public af. 
fairs than | could do by writing. 

Our liberties are endangered. It is time for every friend of 
constitutional liberty, and a government of laws, to awake and 
be vigilant. The liberties of a nation are held at the price of 
eternal watchfulness. he constitution is but on paper—men 
must give it motion, life and activity. If the people are supine, 
those in power will mould the government to their wishes, 
The question will soon be with rulers not what the constitution 
is, What the good of the great body of the people requires, but 
how far the people will bear. Every government in its pro- 
gress had, and ever will have, a tendency to create an interest 
separate and distinct between the governmentas one party, and 
the people as the other party; between office holders and pri- 
vate citizens, between the tax payers and tax receivers. The 
great body who pay taxes, must watch and keep the few, who 
receive the taxes from the treasury, in salaries, jobs and con- 
tracts from extravagance, waste and pillage. Frequent recur- 
rence to fundamental principles is essential to the preservation 
of liberty. This maxim is engrafted into our bill of rights, and 
is to be found alsoin mostof the American constitutions. It isa 
solemn truth impressed by history and experience. 


A government may be a republic in form, but a despotism in 
fact. Augustus Cesar did not change the forms of the Ro- 
man republic, but exercised a most despotic power over the 
laws, the liberty and the prosperity of citizens. The senate met 
as usual, all the officers were elected as formerly, and apparent- 
ly performed their respective functions. But the emperor in 
fact pointed out every person to be returned by the pretended 
election, he made the senate dependent on him, and every of- 
ficer moved and acted by his will and dictation. It was in 
practice the government of the will of one man, and he and 
his successors exereised the most unlimited and arbitrary tyran- 
ny. The whole body of the people were at first oppressed, and 
afterwards corrupted and brought to the most abject slavery. 

When we look at the manifesto of the president read to his 
cabinet, the dismissal of the secretary of the treasury for re- 
fusing to obey the mandate of the president, the appointment 
of a successor to obey that will, the consequent violation of the 
public faith, and the law; the doctrines of the president’s pro- 
test, and the principles avowed in the report of the secretary of 
the treasury, the many evasions of the constitutional checks of 
the senate upon executive appointments, by appointment of 
persons, rejected by the senate, to other responsible offices, and 
even tothe same office, and by withholding the nominations of 
the high and important offizers of departments, notwithstanding 
the senate have been in session more than six months, we have 
good cause to apprehend that the constitutional government 
adopted by the states, and the laws made by the congress asa 
rule of conduct to the officers created by them, are not duly re- 
spected. The doctrines of the protest make the ‘whole official 
corps the effective administration of the government subject to 
the contrel of the president, not the laws, and subject to his 
dictation. Even the custody of the public money is claimed, 
and in fact and in practice enforced by the president, as a part 
of his constitutional funetion. The power of the executive is 
to engulph every power of the government. 

I declare in sincerity, that if the doctrines of the protest, and 
the acts of the chief executive magistrate intended to be justifi- 
ed by the protest, be submitted to and acquiesced in, we have 
not a government of laws, but a despotic monarchy, the govern- 
ment of one man, cloaked under the powers of a common- 
wealth. Need Il remind you of the many instances in which 
candidates for the house of representatives have been proclaim- 
ed and supported by all the power and influence of the presi- 
dent’s name, and the patronage of the administration? Have 
we not seen the same power and influence brought to bear in 
state elections, for the purpose of so forming the state legisla- 
tures as to support the chief magistrate, and elect senators 
of the United States to sustain his measures? Do we not see 
the office holders moving in phalanx? De we not see conven- 
tions held by self created representatives, and committees or- 
ganized under the control of office holders, to manage a na- 
tional convention? 

Fellow citizens, arise in the majesty of your power; be watch- 
ful; vour liberties are insidiously assailed. The government 
established by our ancestors is about to be converted into an 
odious tyranny. The power and influence of the government 
is about to be made greater than the rights and influence of the 
people. The passport to office is the indiscriminate support 
of every act of the president: brawling partisans are rewarded 
from the public treasury; freedom of opinion is threatened with 
dismissal! from office; and office holders, senators and represen- 
tatives, are taught to expect promotion, according to their zea- 
lous support of the most questionable or the more odious acts 
of the administration. The executive influence is brought into 
contest with the freedom of elections, and with the freedom of 
inquiry in the halls of congress. The expenditures of the go 
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yernment are increasing to enlarge the patronage of the go- 
yernment; and the patronage of the government so increased as 
to be exerted to sustain the president and the receivers of sa- 
laries, jobs and contracts. ‘The people are to be governed by 
their own servants and money, by traud and deceit. I see no 
remedy but by the people in their primary assemblies and at the 
polls. They must cause their interests and their sentiments to 
be respected; they must make known that the people are to be 
represented; that representatives are the trustees and agents of 
the people, and not the servants of the president. 

| supported general Jackson’s election from the earliest can- 
vass until his first actual election. [ supported him, supposing 
and believing him to be the representative of certain great prin- 
ciples, which lie at the foundation of civil liberty. I have been 
deceived. I stand upon my principles. Alas! men have chang- 
ed, but principles do not. . 

Believe me, that, had it been practicable, consistently with 
niy public duties here, | should have availed myself of the in- 
vitation so kindly and so feelingly addressed to me. Accept my 
thanka; and be assured that re haan will be with you on the 

at day appointed for your deliberations. 
enti P GEORGE M. BIBB. 
To the committee of invitation to the meeting at Elkton, §c. 

1B en — 
MR. CLAY’S ANSWER 
To an invitation to partake of a public dinner at Lexington. 
Ashland, 3ist July, 1834. 

GENTLEMEN: I have received with lively sensibility your 
note of the 30th inst. tendering the welcome of a number of my 
fellow-citizens of Lexington, on the occasion of my returning 
among them, and inviting me toa public dinner at Messrs. 
Brennan & Postlethwait’s hotel, on Saturday next. I request 
the acceptance by yourselves and my fellow-citizens of Lex- 
ington, of my profound acknowledgments} for these manifesta- 
tions of esteem and confidence. Associated as Lexington is 
with the most pleasing and grateful recollections in my mind, 
its continued kindness and attachment, so often and so long 
displayed, afford me inexpressible satisfaction. Under other 
circumstances it would be extremely gratifying to me to accept 
the compliment so obligingly proposed of a public dinner; but I 
uope the ill health of a member of my family, the extraordinary 
heat of the season, and the want of repose, which I feel to be 
so necessary, will be deemed by you to furnish a sufficient 
apology for declining it. 

I am very happy, gentlemen, to learn from you that the 
course of the senate of the United States at its recent arduous 
session, commands your approbation. Nothing but an impera- 
tive sense of public duty could have induced the senate to as- 
sume an attitude of opposition to the executive, and of difference 
of opinion with the house of representatives, on leading public 
measures. The people are yet the common umpire in cases of 
disagreement between their functionaries; and the senate 
awaits their decision with undoubting confidence. For my- 
self, believing that the measures adopted, and the principles 
avowed by the executive, involved the safety and existence of 
free government, I should have regarded myself faithless to the 
people, and false to the whole tenor of my life, if I had not 
cheerfully and heartily concurred with the majority of the se- 
nate. I am gentlemen, with great respect, your friend and 
neighbor, H. CLAY. 

Messrs. B. W. Dudley, Robert Frazer, W. W. Whitney, 
Jacoh Ashton, M. C. Johnson. A. K. Woolley, Leslie Combs, 
B. Gratz and James E. Davis, &c. &e. 

ANSWER OF MR. TROUP. 
Macon, July 29th, 1834. 

GenTLeMeN: Accept my acknowledgments fur your recol- 
jections of any services I may have formerly rendered—they 
are not without recompense when my fellow citizens of Macon 
so affectionately extend to me the hand of friendship; it is all I 
could ask and all [ will receive. It may be my happiness to 
mingle with them again; whether J door not the state rights 
purty of Georgia have my best wishes for their success—engaged 
on the side of liberty against a vicious and corrupt government, 
they must evidently triumph. The enlightened young men of 
the country, whatever may become of the old and imbecile 
will live to achieve and enjoy it. 

With great consideration and regard gentlemen, your fellow 
citizen, G. M. TROUP. 
Thomas R. Lamar, Iverson H. Jones, Charles Collins Lemuel 

Newcomb, Levi Eckley, committee. 
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ANSWER OF MR. RIVES 

To a letter from Mr. Dallas, communicating certain proceed. 

ings had at Philadelphia—just now, for the first time, published. 
Castle Hill, Va. March 20, 1834. 

Dear Srr: I have had the honor to receive your letter of 
the LOth March, communicating a resolution which was adopt- 
ed (among others expreasive of their sentiments and opinions), 
by my democratic fellow citizens of the city and county of 
Philadelphia, in their late imposing meeting of the 4th Mareh, 
and by which they are pleased to express, in the most flatter- 
ing and emphatic manner, their approbation of my conduct in 
on recent resignation of my seat in the senate of the United 

tates. 

Soe signal a compliment, emanating from so respected a 


source, and enhaneed by the eloquent and flattering terms in 


which your kindness and partiality have seen fit to communi- 
cate it, has penetrated ine with sentiments which I find myeelf 
utterly at a loss to convey by any adequate expression of them. 
The democracy of Peansylvania, of which the city and county 
of Philadelphia form so prominent a part, has ever been the 
faithful interpreter and vigilant guardian of the true doctrines of 
republicanism. In every period of our political trials, the re- 
publican cause has found in that democracy a generous, disin- 
terested and strenuous support. It haz been the pride of Vir- 
ginia to have acted with your true-hearted and noble-minded 
commonwealth in all the great struggles of our past history; 
and there is no state with which we can have more motives of 
a just anxiety to cultivate, in future, the feelings and relations 
which belong to Kindred principles and a high common cause. 
A cordial republican coucert between Penusylvania and Vir- 
ginia, indeed, was, many years ago, pronounced by the great 
founder of the democratic faith to be one of the most efficient 
guarantees for the maintenance of the constitution, and the 
preservation of the union itself. 

The relations which connect the two commonwealths being 
thus intimate and important, I have felt, with particular and 
profound sensibility, the flattering marks of approbation and re- 
gard, with which my fellow citizens of Pennsylvania have 
been pleased to honor my public course. The distinguished 
and emphatic testimony of which you, my dear sir, have been 
the organ, the peculiarly Kind and generous terms in which 
you have seen fit to communicate it, have laid me under obli- 
gations which I feel my own incompetency suitably to expreas, 
and which I musi leave to your just feelings to appreciate, and 
to your felicitous powers of language to interpret for me to my 
democratic fellow citizens of the city and county of Philadel- 

hia. 

4 I share all their patriotic anxiety, in regard to the present 
grave conjuncture of our public affairs. I see with you, my 
dear sir, that the vital principles and fundamental structure of 
our republican government, are put in peril by the new theo- 
ries, bold pretensions, and illegitimate and eccentric influen- 
ces, which have been arrayed to thwart and derange its regu- 
lar action. The claim, now for the first time openly acted 
upon by a party in the public councils, of exemption from the 
control of the constituent power, after it has been once exerted 
in the choice of its agents, confounds and invests all the rela- 
tions of the representative system, transforms servants into 
masters, and our free constitutional republic into a proud, 
usurping oligarchy. 

The support of a great central moneyed power in the bosom 
of our institutions, exerting, in the worst form of consolidation, 
a quasi-governmental authority, independent of and irresponsi- 
bie to the people, is equally at war with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the republican system. And the modern heresy of 
nullification, (which you forcibly describe as mingling its fitful 
blasts with the steady current of consolidation), by arrogatin 
to any sing!e malcontent member of the union the absolute an 
sovereign right to control and overrule the will of all the rest of 
the states and the people which compose the republic, is buta 
varied form of that active and diffusive element of aristocracy 
which, with more or less of industry, is constantly at work to 
undermine the democratic foundations of American liberty. 

To preserve our institutions from these multiplied dangers, 
and the combination of so many hostile principles, will require 
all the energy, vigilance and firmness of the people. In the 
resolution so nobly manifested by your patriotic common- 
wealth, to perform her part of this sacred duty, I feel a tho- 
rough conviction that the people of Virginia will second and 
sustain her; and that under their joint auspices now, as in past 
critical periods of our political history, the cause of republican- 
ism will be again triumphant. 

Praying you, my dear sir, again to be the interpreter of my 
grateful sentiments to my democratic fellow-citizens of the 
city and county of Philadelphia, for the distinguished mark of 
their approbation, which you have had the goodness to convey 
in terms so kind and flattering, I remain, with the highest re- 
spect and consideration, your fricud, and obedient servant, 


W. C. RIVES: 
Tothe hon. G. M. Dallas, &c. &e. 
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ANSWER OF MR. McLEAN 

To an invitation to dine at the Fountain Green hotel, with 
certain of the democratic citizens of the city and county of Phi- 
ladelphia, on the 4th July last. 

Richland, 29th June, 1834. 

GENTLEMEN: IJ regret that my absence in the country delayed 
until yesterday the receipt of your favor of the 20th inst. invit- 
ing me to the ‘democratic festival to be given at Fountain 
Green, on the 4th of July next.’ It would afford me high gra- 
tification to unite with my fellow citizens of the city of Phila- 
delphia and its vicinity, in the object of the festival, which you 
informed me, are “to bring together those democrats, who have 
been for some time divided in their choice of men, in union and 
harmony, to resuscitate the doctrines of Thomas Jefferson, te 
proclaim an aversion to man-worship, and to establish prinei- 
ples as the only safe standard, &c.”? Our own reflections and 
the examples of history should convince us that no free govern- 
ment can long be sustained, where men are substituted for prin- 
ciples. If we are notincapable of receiving instruction from 
exainple, we must profit by the republics of past ages, which 
have been overthrown by an abandonment of principle and a 





blind adherence to men. We are all such selfish beings, and 
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either through infirmity or depravity are always liable to err. 
A principle which may be denounced to day, may shortly be- 
come the test of political orthodoxy, and thus all the great 
movements of the government may depend upon the whim or 
caprice of an individual, who himself may be the miserable in- 
strument of political jugglers. ‘This is the government of an 
absolute monarchy, by whatever name it may be called. 

It is a just and profound observation of Machiavel, ‘that the 
real powers of government are sometimes contracted to a nar- 
rower point in republics than in monarchies.”? He who has 
not seen this tendency in republican governments hag profited 
little by the lights of history or experience. 

In the days of Jefferson, Madison and Monroe, who ever 
heard of Jefferson men, Madison men or Monroe men? Parties 
were then known by the principles which they advocated, and 
they formed the rule by which men were judged. And if we 
wish to preserve our government, we must get back again to 
po > a, of principles which were then professed and main- 
tained. 

Let a party be organized with an exclusive reference to any 
individual, and let that individual be placed at the head of the 
government, he must of necessity be supported in all his mea- 
sures. If he shall be supported by his party, only when he is 
right, the party must soon be broken in pieces; for his name be- 
ing the only rallying point, whenever the party shall fail to jus- 
tify and sustain all his acts, it loses its appropriate designation 
and wust dissolve. It is therefore as necessary to support the 
chief of a party, thus organized, when he is wrong as when he 
is right. 

But this is not the case where a party is organized in refer- 
ence to principles which are vital to a free government. On 
these the standard is planted, and by these are all the members 
of the party, from the highest to the lowest, judged. A party 
with such a basis, and with intelligence, virtue and patriotism 
to direct it, must always be impregnable. I speak of no sec- 
tional party, but of one devoted to the great principles of repub- 
lican government, and which views men, however exalted by 
their talents and public services, as agents to act for the wel- 
fare of the whole union. I have the honor to be, with great re- 
spect, your ob’t serv’t. JOHN McLEAN. 

Be pleased to present to the company the following senti- 
ment: 

A. McCaraher, Jhoh M. Barclay, Thomas J. Smith. Wm. F. 
Van Amringo, John D. Goodwin, Jacob Frick and W. lH. Hoods, 
esg. committee. 

The state of Pennsylvania—the balance wheel of the union— 
other states may speak of having given chief magistrates to the 
country, but Pennsylvania may claim a higher honor in the 
great moral power which she has exercised over the confede- 
racy. 

REPLY OF MR. McLANE 

To an invitation to partake of a public dinner given to Mr. 
Taney, at Baltimore. 

Baltimore, July 23d, 1834. 

GENTLEMEN: I received last night, your note requesting my 
company at a dinner to be given to Roger B. Taney, eaq. at the 
Columbian Gardens, on Thursday next, at4 o’clock, on the oc- 
casion of his return to this city. ; 

I greatly appreciate the honor done me by the committee, but 
it will be out of my power, on the present occasion, to accept 
their invitation. 

Tam, gentlemen, with sentiments of great regard, your obe- 
dient servant, LOUIS McLANE. 

{Mr. McL. left Baltimore on the 26th, for Delaware.) We 
have heard the preceding called a ‘‘cold cut, before dinner.”’ 

—— 8 @ Otene— 
ANSWER OF MR. CLAYTON. 

At the great whig meeting on the 4th July, near Wilmington, 
Delaware, Mr. John M. Clayton, United States senator from 
that state, was invited to attend—to which he returned the 
following answer— 

Dover, July 3, 1834. 

GENTLEMEN: Your invitation to attend the whig celebration 
of the 4th of July at Quincy wood, near Wilmington, is this 
moment received, and would be promptly and gladly accepted, 
but for numerous engagements pressing upon me after so long 
an absence. These must plead my apology for not complying 
with your request. 

Since my departure from here eight months ago, there has 
been in our own state and throughout the union a new organi 
zation of parties. By a great and powerful body of our country- 
men, old party distinctions have been buried. A new name, 
glorious in all its associations, has been revived and adopted, 
not only by old political friends, but by many others who are 
now equally ready to strike with us for the constitution and the 
laws. Among those who have been thus roused to action by 
the intolerable usurpations of the executive, there are I find in 
every county of the state men who were formerly the pride and 
stay of the party opposed to us, but whose generous love of 
liberty and spirited resistance to the encroachments of power, 
have induced them to come to the rescue at the moment of our 
country’s greatest peril, when our former friends were fainting 
under a pressure which, unaided, we were in fact my fellow 
citizens, unable ro sustain. To these men we owe a debt of 
gratitude never to be forgotten. Among them I behold with 
feelings of inexpressible satisfaction a Bayard, a Ridgely and a 
Robinson, besides many others of the most prominen®and gift- 
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ed of those whose efforts helped to raise our present chief ma- 
gistrate to office. With such men to aid m the support of such 
principles as we contend for, we cannot fail to triumph: and 
when we do, let no one set it down asa triumph of aught but 
what of all things on earth are most dear to us—our constitu- 
tion and laws. = [It will be no victory of mere bank men or anti- 
bank men, no battle gained by party men known to any one 
former political designation in this country. Should our cause 
triumph throughout the union, it will be a victory of the friends 
of civil liberty, gained by the force of reason and the love of 
country, forming a bright and memorable era in all time while 
the history of American freedom shall endure on earth. 

Let us then go to the great work cheerfully. While about it 
the shafts of calumny will fall thick and fast around us, but the 
heart of a patriot will rise under the blow which is unjustly 
levelled at his reputation, and his succeeding efforts, like the 
ceaseless billows of the ocean, will pour upon those who would 
degrade him, to paralyze his exertions, a tide of indignation 
which they can neither hope to resist nor escape from. 

I offer this sentiment to the whigs of New Castle county— 

Our native st ute—the land of the old blues of the revolution— 
May its every field be desolate and its every stream be red with 
the blood of its own children, before they desert the principles 
of the revolution, and bow in slavery at the fvotstool of a ly- 
rant. 

I am, gentlemen, with great respect, your obedient servant, 

JOUN M. CLAYTON, 
To Messrs. John Wales, Jonathan Bonney, William P. Brobson, 
R. Clement. 
OE B00 
COUNTY MUSEUMS. 

The treasures of wealth and of science have alike been en- 
riched, within a few years past, by measures to explore and un- 
fold the natural resources of our country. ‘The mineral king- 
dom, especially, has been found to contain vast riches, before 
unknown, which, being developed, have been applied for the 
equal benefit of the farmer, the mechanic, the manufacturer 
and the lover of science. 

A geological excursion of professor Silliman, with several of 
his pupils, a few years since, in the vicinity of New Haven, led 
to the discovery that the common stone walls which had been 
standing a hundred and fifty years, as the enclosures of farms, 
were principally composed of the verd antique marble, com- 
monly considered the most beautiful marble known upon our 
globe. At this place commences a range of this useful material 
for architecture and for various works of ornament and taste, 
which continues for many miles, and in exhaustless abundance. 

From Hallowcll, Maine, granite of the most valuable and 
beautiful kind, is carried to nearly all our seaports, from New 
Orleans to East Port—where itis used in great quantities, for 
the building of houses, wharves and various other purposes. 
But a few years ago, stone of an. inferior quality was brought 
from a distance for buildings within a few rods of these inex- 
haustible quarries, which now disperse their riches to other 
cities and other states. 

Copperas, which is used in vast quantities in this country, 
especially for the purpose of dyeing, was, until recently, pro- 
cured entirely from foreign countries. The researches of geo- 
logists have discovered that copperas ore, the sulphuret of iron, 
exists in many parts of our country in sufficient quantities to 
furnish the world with this necessary material in the arts, ata 
far less price than it is supplied from abroad. In Strafford, Vt. 
copperas is made, in a great measure, by a spontaneous process, 
from the ore in that place, in sufficient quantities to supply all 
demands, and at such a price as to put an entire stop to impor- 
tations of that article. 

Formerly chrome yellow sold at sixteen dollars a pound. 
The chromate of iron, found in great abundance in the vicinity 
of Baltimore, together with the increased skill of changing it 
into the chromate of lead, or chrome yellow, has reduced this 
beantiful and useful paint to fifty cents a pound. The ore and 
the skill of working it, have been brought out, in part at least, 
by the researches of mineralogists and other amateurs of sci- 
ence, 

Epsom salts, but a few years since, were furnished to this 
country entirely by importations from abroad. They are now 
made in Baltimore, from magnesite, a mineral found in great 
abundance in the vicinity of that city, of a better quality and at 
a cheaper rate, than they were, or can be from fureign coun- 
tries. 

The mines of Mexico and South America, until recently, fur- 
nished our mint and the arts with the principal part of their 
gold. The researches of professor Olmsted, of Yale college, 
formerly of Chapel Hill, in North Carolina, into the mineral 
treasures of that staie, and those of other geologists in different 
parts of the country, have discovered, that gold mines are ex- 
tensive and abundant in Georgia, the Carolinas, Virginia and 
some other states. 

These examples, though few among thousands which might 
be adduced, are sufficient to show the intimate connexion be- 
tween science and art, and that the one must necessarily be 


the handmaid to the other; that the treasures of knowledge and: 


of wealth are alike dependent upon the great store house of na- 
ture for their riches—and that the prosperity of individuals and 
of nations is in proportion to the industry, the skill and the ge- 
neral intelligence, which is applied in unfolding and appropriat- 
ing those gifts of nature which a wise and bountiful creator has 
scattered arvund us in rich profusion and variety, 
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Although much has already been done, much more remains 
to be done, towards bringing into full requisition, the elements 
of wealth and the materials and the stimulus of industry, exist- 
ing in our mines and our foresis. Doors are opened to them, 
put comparatively few of their apartments have yet been enter- 
ed, mucit less explored. ‘Though I would not presume, even, 
to give a hint at the various means and modes of enriching 
more largely the treasures of science and of wealth from the 
resources of nature, I will beg leave to mention one measure, 
by which aid may be rendered to this important object. This 
measure is the forming of museums, or cabinets of nature and 
of art, in all the county towns throughout our union. In 
many, such collections are already formed. The facilities are 
great and the means abundant, for furnishing to each of the 
eleven hundred counties in our union, a place of social, intel- 
lectual and useful resort, for all their citizens disposed to parti- 
cipate in the enjoyment. 

‘To make @ BEGINNING in an enterprise, which might evident- 
lv afford entertainment, instruction and profit to every citizen 
of our republic, a proposal has been made for simultaneous ac- 
tion on the subject, by means of EDUCATION CONVENTIONS in 
all the counties in the states,on the first Wednesday of Novem- 
ber next. In aid of the proposed step, many facilities can be 
rendered, but one of which I have time to mention. This is 
contained in a resolution recently passed by the “‘BaLTIMoRE 
Union L¥ceom,”’’ that they would prepare as soon as practica- 
ble, sets of specimens of minerals, plants, penmanship, map- 
drawing and needlework, for the use of any county lyceum in 
the union which might apply for the same; and that they invite 
the school and other juvenile lyceums connected with the so- 
ciety, to render their aid in accomplishing the object of the re- 
solution. These facts and hints are from A FARMER. 

LOCUSTS. 
From the Methodist Protestant. 

Messrs. Epirors—I have been at some pains to obtain cor- 
rect information relative to that description of locust which fa- 
vors us with a visit every seventeen years.* When the insect 
made its appearance in 1817, 1 determined to gain some ac- 
quaintance with its habits. Accordingly | commenced by ex- 
amining the holes out of which several had emerged. These 
were at different distances, from an inch to a foot apart, per- 
fectly round, and sufficiently large to receive the end of the 
small finger. They averaged in depth ten inches and the bottom 
peanere solid. To ascertain certainly that the insect had not 

een deeper down in the earth, I threw off the upper surface 
until the bottoms of the holes were completely exposed, and 
several of them on a level with the new made surface; on this I 
threw water, in order to see if the earth that formed the bottoms 
of the holes would absorb the water more readily than the ad- 
jacent ground; but it did not, which was a conclusive proof that 
the locust had not been below that point. 

I next examined the insect while disengaging itself from the 
exuvia or outer covering. I had the good fortune to witness 
this operation in several instances. When the locust had emerg- 
ed from the ground, and crept up a few feet on the body of a 
tree, a stump, or on a fence, it would lay firm hold of the rough 
bark, or of the wood, with its claws, and then make efforts to 
disengage itself from the outer covering, which appeared to fit 
its body and limbs as accurately as a person’s skin. The first 
efforts split the covering on the upper part of his back and 
shoulders. The insect then thrust out his head and the upper 
part of his body, and in a few minutes entirely extricated him- 
self, apparently much exhausted by his exertions. In ten or 
fifteen minutes, however, he appeared to be fully recruited; and 
his wings, which at first were folded close and damp, were now 
expanded, dry, and in trim for flying. Some few, however, 
died in their struggles to get clear of their outer coat, and re- 
mained half buried in the cradle that had protected them from 
injury so many years. When the locust first bursts his enve- 
lope he is of a light cream color, but the air soon changes him 
to a brown. 

The next operation to which my attention was directed was 
the manner of boring the twigs of the trees, and the disposition 
of the ova or eggs, from which the next generation of locusts 
were to spring. ‘he boring operation is performed by the fe- 
male, who is provided with an instrument for the purpose of 
perforating, in a longitudinal direction, the tender branches of 
trees; this is firmly fixed to the thorax or lower part of the 
breast, and extending along the abdomen to the extremity of 
the body; it is needle shaped; and about the size of a fine darn- 
ing needle. With this the twig is pierced in the direction of 
the grain, until the fibres of the wood are shivered into fine 
threads, so as to furnish a soft and secure place for the ova. 
This accomplished, the eggs are deposited side by side, with 
the utmost neatness and uniformity, in two rows, or from ten 
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*“*A respectable old gentleman, who has seen and observed 
the locust at the different periods of their appearance, as noted 
below, has favored the editor of the Register with the following 
memoranda. 

THE LOCUST APPEARED, 
* In 1749, in the month of May. In 1766, they came out of the 
ground from the 14th to the 17th of May. In 1783, they came 
out from the 16th tothe 19th May. In 1800, from the 19th to 
the 26th of May. in 1817, they did not appear until the begin- 
ning of June. It is supposed the cold and wet weather retarded 
their progress.” [ Niles’ Register for July, 1817. 





to fifteen in a side, each rank separate from the other by a por- 
tion of wood fibre. When viewed by a microscope they have 
a very beautiful appearence, resembling a row of small silver 
fishes, so disposed as to lay side by side with all their heads 
pointing upwards, as if looking into your face when you look 
down upon them. They are all milk white when first deposit- 
ed, about the tenth part of an inch in length, and of the thick- 
ness of a horse hair. On some twigs [ have counted fifty nests, 
extending along in right lines, frequently ten in a line, all evi- 
dently made by the same insect. After the work of depositing 
the eggs is fully completed, the parent locust dies. I have seen 
them falter and fall mm attempting to fly from one tree to another, 
and ina few minutes die, apparently from exhaustion. This 
happens to both male and female. 

After all my attention to this matter in 1817, I missed one 
highly interesting part cf the subject, which was, the emerging 
of the young locusts from their place of deposit. This, how- 
ever, 1 have now (July, 1834), most satisfactorily witnessed. 
About the middle of May, the locusts made their appearance, 
and disappeared in the latter partof June. On the eighteenth 
of July | examined several nests and found the sacks unbroken 
but they had changed from the milky white to a cream color, 
and the eyes were distincuy visible. To-day, (July 29) I examin- 
ed a twig taken from a peach tree, having in it several nests. 
The first nest I opened contained nothing except the exuvia 
or outer skins of the insect that had escaped. These had the 
appearance of very minute purses, splita third part of the way 
down, were a beatiful white, and very transparent. The second 
nest was then placed under the microscope, and I had the satis- 
faction to see signs of life among the inmates. I then shook them 
out on a piece of white paper, and applied a magnifying glass, 
They were very little larger than when deposited, The sack 
in which they were enveloped had undergone no apparent 
change, and although they had a rolling motion, there was no 
appearance of feetor limbs. I afterward found that the anten- 
ne and legs, of which they have six, were laid close along by 
the breast and abdomen, within the sack. Upon keeping my 
eye steadily fixed on those that moved, I observed one thrust 
his head and the upper part of his body through the transpa- 
reut sack that covered him, and laying hold of the paper with 
his fore clawa, disengaged himself at once from the remains of 
his covering, and ran out upon the paper. Three others in a 
few minutes performed the same operation, and I had at once 
under my eye four young locusts. This was very pleasant. 

I had now an opportunity to examine at my leisure, their 
form, color and actions. They are in all respects a complete 
ininiature locust, except the wings, of which there is no appear- 
ance; the body also is much longer in proportion than the full 
grown locust. ‘The two fore legs are armed with double claws, 
and appeared to possess great muscular power in proportion to 
the bulk of the insect; with these, they no doubt dig into the 
earth, to their resting places, and by their help they return 
again at the proper season. They are of a light cream color, 
except the eyes and claws of the fore legs, which are dark. 
Their movements are quick, nearly as rapid as those of a small 
ant, and they evidently appeared to be in search of the earth; 
for, to prevent them from getting away from me, I was obliged 
to put them into a small polished concave glass; and when [ 
put them out upon a saucer of earth they instantly dug into it 
and buried out of sight. 

In order to ascertain their future changes, and growth, IT have 
procured several twigs having nests, and laid them on the sur- 
face of a box filled with earth, and planted with flowers, to 
secure its being duly moistened. Next year, if Llive,I shatt 
examine some of the young locusts and report to you their ap- 
pearance and condition. 

A very large proportion of the young locusts that penetrate 
the earth, never again reach its surface; but are doubtless de- 
stroyed by ants, and other insects that have their residence 
under ground. J inferthis from two facts. First, the immense 
number deposited ir, the twigs of a tree; and secondly, the small 
number of grown locusts that actually rise beneath the same 
tree at the period of return. I have counted in a single twig 
upwards of fifty nests, each containing more than twenty eggs; 
this will give one thousand insects to a single twig. We may 
presume that an ordinary sized tree contains at least a hundred 
perforated twigs, averaging fifly nests each, which would give 
100,000 insects. Now the number of holes actually found under 
a single tree, at the period of return, does not exceed a few 
hundred, perhaps never reaches a thousand. So that multitudes 
of the young locusts must perish or be destroyed by insects in 
the earth. Yours, AMICUS. 

Baltimore, July 29, 1834. 

SPAIN AND THE NEW AMERICAN STATES, 

The London Morning Herald of July 2, contains the following 
‘article, from its correspondent at Madrid: 

Madrid, June 18. Being of opinion that the recognition of the 
South American states and the amelioration of the Spanish 
commercial policy were questions of paramount importance, 
and much more valuable to Great Britain than those other points 
to which our attention has been so exclusively directed, | have 
watched since I came here the steps of the present ministry on 
the subject, and | have now succeeded in obtaining two re- 
markable documents, translations of which I immediately sub- 
join, through the medium of a useful agent, who occasional 
supplies me with papers from the public offices. The first is the 
copy of a note, addressed on the 12th February, 1834, by the 
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minister of the United States to the foreign office, and the se- 
cond is the reply of M. Martinez de la Rosa, dated the 12th of 
this month. From the one you will learn how wisely the Ame- 
rican government has been pursuing an object so essential to 
its commerce, and how favorably it must appear before the 
South American states, as the power to whose exertions they 
are indebted for the first symptoms of reviving affection on the 
part of the mother country; and from the other you will infer 
that the willingness to treat with the South American commis- 
sioners is Ouly a prelude to the grand act of a recognition, which 
must take place as soon as the terms are arranged. The Ame- 
ricau mihister’s note is as follows: 

** Legation of the U. S. of America, Madrid, Feb. 12, 1834. 
In pursuance of instructions from the president of the Unit 
ed States, [ had the honor, on the 6th of May, 1831, to address 
a note to his excellency Don Manuel Gonzales Salmon, then 
his majesty’s principal secretary of state, stating that the anxie- 
ty which the government of the United States had long felt, and 
which theretofore had been fully made known to his majesty’s 
government, that an amicable and satisfactory settlement be- 
tween Spain and her former colonies, the new American states, 
should take place, had arisen as well from a regard to the prin- 
ciples of humanity and the interests of the parties concerned, 
especially that of Spain, as from the expectations of benefit to 

the United States. 

**] added that the government of the United States, without 
intending or wishing to depart froin its settled policy of not in- 
terfering with the affairs of other nations, except by friendly ad- 
vice in cases in which it might be thought suitable, felt itself 
authorised by the friendly relations existing between the United 
States and Spain, and by the circumstances of the case, to make 
another appeal to his majesty on a question of so great and so 
general an interest, and that in doing so it indulged a strong 
hope that his majesty would net any longer refuse to open a ne- 
gotiation with the new states, but that, on a full and deliberate 
review of the matter, he would be convinced that, independently 
of the satisfaction which such an event would afford to most if 
not to all the nations with which Spain had friendly intercourse, 
a recognition by his majesty of the independence of those states, 
upon just and proper terms, would contribute both to the honor 
and interest of Spain. And | concluded by suggesting some 
consideration in relation to the remaining possessions of Spain 
in America, which I hoped would not have been disregarded. 

“To the note in question Mr. Salmon favored me with an 
answer, under date of the 11th June of the same year, by which 
I was informed that the king received my communication as a 

roof of the strong interest felt by my government in favor of 

is majesty, and that as the question was fully present to his 
royal mind he would take it into consideration when the case 
might be favorable, in such manner as might be most conform- 
able to the interest of his crown, and that then the triendly 
communication made by me would not be forgotten. 

“The president of the United States, having deemed the ac- 
cession of Donna Isabel the second to the throne of Spain, un- 
der the regency of her august mother, a favorable occasion for 
the renewal of his efforts, has directed me to lose no time in 
addressing her majesty’s government on the subject. 

‘*Without entering anew upon the field of argument which 
presents itself, it is conceived by the president that all the con- 
siderations which have heretofore existed, and been pressed 
upon the government of Spain, in favor of a conclusion of this 
matter upon the basis of the recognition by Spain of the inde 
pendence of the states above mentioned, not only continue to 
exist, but have been greatly strengthened by time and circum- 
stance, and he cannot but persuade himself that the case will 
be received in its true light by the liberal and enlightened go- 
vernment of Donna Isabel the second; and that one of the first 
great acts from which it may be destined to derive lasting dis- 
tinetion and applause will be a prompt and just arrangement of 
the American question. 

“It only remains for me to add that the government of the 
United States is ready and desirous, as it has ever been, to do 
all in its power for the mutnal conciliation of the parties con- 
cerned, and to facilitate the final conclusion of their disputes 
upon terms alike honorable and advantageous to all sides. [ 
have the honor, &c. (Signed) J. P. VAN NESS.” 


The following is the translation of the reply of M. Martinez 
osa: 
Pm? ‘6 At the palace, June 12. 

“The multiplicity of business which the department of state 
has been charged with since her majesty the queen regent was 
pleased to intrust me with that office, has prevented my giving 
an earlier reply to the several applications which your excel- 
lency, in pursuance of instructions from your government, has 
made to me respecting the importance and expediency, to use 

our excellency’s own words, of a prompt and just arrangement 
of the American question. 

«Her majesty in her wisdom cannot but be aware of the ad- 
vantages of being relieved from an uncertain position, and of 
adopting a definitive decision in regard to the vast territories 
alluded to; and for my part, if my humble opinion be consider- 
ed of any weight in determining the measures of her majesty, I 
can assure your excellency that as soon as the late king Don 
Ferdinand did me the honor to appoint me to this department, 
ten years ago, I called the attention of the government to this 
interesting question, from the persuasion I was under of the in- 
jury and loss which would accrue from any delay in the settle- 
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ment of it, and because it appeared to me quite practicable at 
least such then was my opinion, as it is now, to consolidate the 
interests of our brethren in South America with the interests 
of the peninsula, by the adoption of a basis reciprocally great 
and advantageous. 

**Por the accomplishment of this object his majesty’s govern- 
ment dispatched, at that period, several commissioners, who 
were furnished with the necessary instructions, and were di- 
rected to announce a cegsution of hostilities, and to propose, as 
a preliminary step towards the removal of the political difficul- 
lies, the re-establishinent of the commercial relations of the two 
countries. ‘The great events which soon after occurred, and 
which are too well known to require being recorded, prevented 
the fulfilment of the wish, as then entertained by the Spanish 
government, and this great and interesting question has remain- 
ed in a state of suspense from that time to the present. 

“The decision of it, however, is desired by the queen regent, 
who in the government of this monareby is guided by principles 
ofa liberal and enlightened policy, and her majesty bas accord- 
ingly authorised me to communicate to the diplomatic agents of 
Spain in foreign courts, especially those in Paris and London, 
the necessary instructions, to the end that if any commissioners 
present themselves with powers and instructions of a nature to 
offer to Spain a justand honorable arrangement, they may af- 
ford such commissioners ali the facilities and guarantees they 
inay desire, with the assurance that they will find her majesty 
animated by the most favorable dispositions. 

‘*Her majesty has, at the same time, authorised me to make 
to your excellency this frank declaration, in order that you may 
communicate the same to your government, in return for the 
wishes expressed by it of an early conclusion of this interesting 
question; and, as her majesty feels confident, after consulting 
her personal feelings without disregarding the suggestions of a 
sound policy, that nothing would be more easy than to effect a 
reconciliation of parties who, in all respeets, may consider 
themselves as children of the same family, when once they 
shall have consented to an interview. Her majesty entertains 
the hope that as soon a3 negociations may be entered upon ina 
spirit of sincerity and good faith, the object in question, which, 
as is expressed with much precision in your excellency’s note, 
is ‘a mutual reconciliation and final conclusion of the differ- 
ences of the parties, advantageous and honorable to all,’ will be 
completely realized. Renewing to your excellency the assur- 
ance, &c. (Signed) F. MARTINEZ DE LA ROSA.” 


These notes must produce a general satisfaction among those 
who are interested in the South American states; and I am en- 
titled to assure them from the verbal communications which 
have taken place in the foreign office, as well as from the writ- 
ten document, that no impediment now remains as to the re- 
cognition; and the Spanish government is neither more nor less 
seeking but to make the best bargain with her revolted children, 
and get the best price she can for the admission of their inde- 
pendence. The conditions, with regard to the commissioners 
sent from South America, are to be taken as so many words 
which mean nothing; and it is intended that no difficulties shall 
be put in the way of coming to a proper understanding. 

LIABILITY OF PARTNERS—AND USURY. 

Before the superior court of New York, Feb. 13, 1834, chicf 
justice Jones, presiding. 

Bullock vs. Manice, Phelps § Co. 

An action was brought by Moulton Bullock vs. D. F. Manice, 
Benj. F. Phelps and E. D. Foote, for the recovery of a note of 
$10,000. The defendants were a dry goods importing company 
in Pearl street. The defence was that Mr. Phelps, one of the 
partners, had borrowed from plaintiff the sum mentioned in the 
note, without the knowledge of bis co-partners, and that it was 
applied to the sole use of himself and brothers; and secondly, 
that plaintiff had taken unlawful interest, the sum of between 
two and three thousand dollars of this note being an usurious 
charge. 

Mr. Manice, the eldest partner, had been several months in 
Europe, and during his absence Mr. Phelps had borrowed from 
plaintiff, at fourteen different periods, the sum of about $40,000. 
He had also borrowed notes of other merchants amounting to 
near $20,000. Only three of the transactions appeared on the 
books of the firm. 

The chief justice charged the jury that the note for $10,000 
made to Mr. Bullock in the name of the firm, was good against 
the firm, and was recoverable by Mr. Bullock, unless the jury 
were satisfied from the testimony that the latter, at the time of 
making the loan, knew that Mr. Phelps was borrowing the mo- 
ney on his own responsibility, and for purposes distinet from 
the firm. As it regarded the other count, on which the defence 
also rested, viz: that of usury, the court was of opinion that it 
had been sustained by the evidence. In this case the law was 
explicit, and that the validity of the transaction was destroyed. 

The jury were out nine hours, and rendered a sealed paper, 
which was to have been opened this morning, but we learn that 
the plaintiff submitted to a nonsuit. 

Counsel for plaintiff, Staples and Gerard; for defence, Griffin 
and Duer. 


— 











8 B Beene 
COMPARATIVE HEAT. 
From the Philadelphia Herald. 
From the valuable table kept by Mr. McAllister, optician, we 
have ascertained the following facts in relation to the heat in 
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this city for the last ten years, during the months of June, July 
and August. It may hereafter serve as a good table of refer- 
orrhe same thermometer, piaced in the same situation, and in 
the shade, has been used during the whole period of time. 

The day selected in each month has been that on which the 
thermometer stood highest at noon, at which hour the record 
was made. 

DumO Fie ccsceccc ee cB | eer, 
1924. ¢ July 2d.........+...95} 1831. uly BB oc cccccccccsap 
August 9th..........90 August 17th.........934 





June 2ist..........100 June 25 and 26, each.914 

1825 }suty 22d. 2220222. 100 1892. } Jy The soeve cease 98 
August L5th.........944 August 7th,.........93% 

Jume Bd... 2000000000944 Jame 15th. ...... 000080 

yas. Jay the 20005559 1893 } uly PET TTT 
August 2d...........904 August 15th.........89 

June 20th........++.90 ( July 7th....... specesee 

27. } July BA ccccssccces DOF July 10th...........-96 
August 6th..........99 July 8th....... 2.06698 

June 28th. ..........964 1234 July Dtth...oc0c cece OOF 

08, July 24 and 25, each.954|°°"**} July 16th.........-+- 98 
August Ist..........96 July 24th... cc cece 99 

{ June rT PN i960 6x s ences 972 

~ + 964 | August 5th.........-952 





1829. 9 July BPs ccevcces 
August l4th........-92} 
June (6th...........93 

1830. 4 July 27th............97 
August 16th.........94 
Average heat of each month for ten years. 





Years. June. July. August. 
1824 81.3 86.2 79.8 
1825 84.6 88.7 81.7 
1826 82.5 85.4 82.7 
1827 80.2 86.3 84.5 
1828 87.0 87.1 85.8 
1829 80.1 84.1 83.3 
1830 80.3 87.9 83.0 
1831 85.6 86.9 85.4 
1832 80.3 84.9 82.7 
1833 77.0 83.7 81.1 
1834 81.4 89.5 


On Tuesday, the 8th of July, between one and two o’clock, 
the thermometer rose to 1004. On Tuesday, August 5, at half 
past one o’clock, it stood 100} degrees, being the warmest day 
this season. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT. 
In the senate of the United States June 11. 

On motion of Mr. Bibb, the senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution reported by the select committee, on the sub- 
ject of an amendment of the constitution, in reference to the 
election of president and vice president. 

The resolution having been read as follows: 

Resolution proposing an amendment to the constitution of the 

United States, as it respects the election of president and vice 
president of the United States. 

Resolved, &c. That the following amendments to the consti- 
tution of the United States be proposed to the legislatures of the 
several states; which, when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the states, shall be valid to all intents and purposes 
as part of the constitution: 


That, hereafter, the president and vice president of the Unit- 
ed States shall be chosen by the people of the respective states 
in the manner following: Each state shall be divided, by the le- 
gislature thereof, into districts equal in number to the whole 
number of senators and representatives to which such state 
may be entitled in the congress of the United States; the said 
districts to be composed of contiguous territory, and to contain, 
as nearly as may be, an equal number of persons entitled to be 
represented under the constitution, and to be laid off, for the 
first time, immediately after the ratification of this amendment; 
and, afterwards, at the session of the legislature next ensuing 
the apportionment of representatives by the congress of the 
United States. That, on the first Thursday, and succeeding 
Friday and Saturday, in the month of August of the year one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-six, and on the same days in 
every fourth year thereafter, the citizens of each state who pos- 
s€ss the qualifications requisite for electors of the most numer- 
ous branch of the state legislature, shall meet within their re- 
spective districts, and vote for a president and vice president of 
the United States; one of whom, at least, shall not be an inha- 
bitant of the same state with themselves; and the person re- 
ceiving the greatest number of votes for president, and the one 
receiving the greatest number of votes for vice president, in 
each district, shall be holden to have received the electoral vote 
of that district; which fact shall be immediately certified to the 
governor of the state, to each of the senators in congress from 
such state, and to the president of the senate. ‘The right of fix- 
ing the places in the districts at which the elections shal! be 
hetd, the manner of holding them, of canvassing the votes, of 
deciding in case of equality of votes in the district, and certify- 
ing the returne, is reserved exclusively to the legislatures of the 
stutes. The congress of the United States shall be in session 
On the second Monday in October in the year one thousand 
eight bundred and thirty-six, and on the same day in every 
Ourth year thereafter; and the president of the senate, in the 





presence of the senate and house of representatives, shall, as 
soon as convenientand practicable, proceed to open all the cer- 
lificates and returns, and the electoral votes of the districts 
shall be thereupon counted. The person having the greatest 
number of votes of the electoral districts, for president, shall be 
president, if such number be a majority of the whole number of 
districts; but if no person have such majority, then a second 
election shall be held on the first Thursday and succeeding Fri- 
day and Saturday in the month of December then next ensuing, 
which shall be confined to the persons having received the tw@ 
highest numbers for the office of president at the preceding 
trial; which second election shall be conducted, the result cer- 
tified and the votes counted, in the same manner as in the first; 
and the person having the greatest number of votes for presi- 
dent shall be the president. But if two or more persons shall 
have received ihe greatest and equal number of votes at the se- 
cond election, the house of representatives shall choose one of 
them for president, as is now prescribed by the constitution. 
The person having the greatest number of votes for vice presi- 
dent at the first election, shall be vice president, if such num- 
ber be a majority of the whole number of votes given; and if no 
person have such majority, and if a vice president shall not have 
been elected, then a second election shall take place between, 
and to be confined to, the persons having the two highest num- 
bers, on the same days that the second election is held for the 
president, and the person having the highest number of votes 
for vice president shall be the vice president; but if two or more 
persons shall have received the greatest and an equal number 
of votes in the second election, then the senate shall choose 
one of them fer vice president, as is now provided in the con- 
stitution. But when a second election by the people shall not 
be necessary for the office of president, and a vice president 
shall not have been elected by a majority of the districts, then 
the senate shall choose a vice president from the persons hav- 
ing the two highest numbers in the first election, as is now pre- 
scribed in the constitution. 

Mr. Bibb briefly stated the character of the propositions con- 
tained in the resolutions, which provide for doing away with 
the machinery of electors, and with the action of the house of 
representatives. 

Mr. Benton made some further explanations. 

Mr. Leigh adverted to the difficulties which existed in the 
convention on this subject. It was still a most difficult ques- 
tion to be settled, and he was desirous that it should not now 
be taken up, as it must necessarily involve much discussion. 
There is not a state which does not think that it has a citizen 
fit to fill the office of president; and the effect of this amend- 
ment would be to produce as many candidates as states, and 
then the two largest states would give the highest votes, and 
the president must be selected from them: He feared, also, 
that these resolutions would take the management of the presi- 
dential elections out of the hands of the large politicians, and 
put it into the hands of small politicians. I[f there must be ma- 
nagement, he would rather confide it to the large politicians 
than to the small ones, because it would be better for the peo- 
ple. He wished that, on this subject, mind should compare 
with mind, and that time would be allowed for ample and deli- 
berate examination. Ee would, therefore, move to lay the re- 
solutions on the table for the present session, in the hope that 
they might be taken up ata more convenient time for conside- 
ration. He indicated his sentiments to be rather unfavorable 
to the resolutions, as the convention had instituted the electoral 
college for the purpose of preventing too great an accumulation 
of candidates. 


Mr. Bibb said that he would not object to lay the resolutions 
on the table fora few days. He thought that public opinion 
had determined the machinery of electors to be cumbrous and 
unnecessary. With the same general views of the necessity of 
placing the election of president and vice president on a more 
secure foundation, the gentleman from Virginia and he had 
come to very different conclusions. He was of opinion that the 
election is at present controlled by the petty meddling politi- 
cians of the country, and it was his object to take it out of such 
hands. He reminded the gentleman that the resolutions pro- 
vided that each state must present one candidate not one of her 
citizens. He had proposed these resolutions at the commence- 
ment of the session, and had endeavored to get them brought 
forward. He was willing now to leave them in the hands of 
the senate, having performed his duty. 

Mr. Benton said he shou!d not object to let the resolutions 
lie for a few days; but as the resolutions now proposed were 
an amendment to the original propositions, some progress could 
be made if the question were now taken on the amendment, 
Ile suggested that, if the propositions were sent to the people, 
the gentleman from Virginia would have to vote upon them as 
one of the people of that state, and his weight of opinion would 
he felt in the state; and he, therefore, would wish that the re- 
solutions be sent out to the people, who are prepared to adopt 
the amendment. He hae found this the most difficult of all the 
questions he had to meddle with since he became a public man, 
it had been found heretofore impossible to get a vote upon it, 
These resolutions were No. l and 2 on the docket of this ses- 
sion, and, if not now acted on, it would be rendered nugatory, 
not only for this session but this cycle of presidential elections, 

He then noticed the objections to the present system, and ex- 
pressed his conviction that the mode now suggested would do 
away with caucusses and conventions, and substitute the di- 
rect voice of the people. The introduction of the district sys- 
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tem would, in his opinion, break the force of the great states in 
the elections. 

Mr. Leigh withdrew any objection, so far as the vote on the 
amendment was concerned. He had not prepared himself to 
discuss the subject. If the United States were to be divided 
into districts, there would be 300 nominating districts, and if 30 
or 40 candidates were presented, each could have but very few 
votes. In discussing a subject to which the mind of the mover 
has accustomed itself to a particular view, it is too apt to over- 
look objections; and hence the necessity of conferring with 
other minds. 

Mr. Tyler expressed his hope that the resolutions would be 
now laid on the table. He preferred the original resolution of 
the gentleman from Kentucky to the amendment of the com- 
mittee. He did not wish to preserve the electoral body; but he 
desired to preserve the federative principle in the constitution, 
by leaving it to the states to determine whether they would vote 
by districts or by a general ticket. These features were pre- 
served by the original amendment of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky; but the amendment obliterated all state bounda:ies, and 
dictated a course of action as if we were a nation, and nota 
compact of states. He therefore viewed the question as of very 
great importance. He asked why Georgia, New Jersey and 
other states, were to be permitted to retain the general ticket 
system in their elections to the national legislature, while this 
system was to be changed in reference to the elections of presi- 
dent and vice president. 


He moved to lay the resolutions on the table, and the motion 

was agreed to. 
lO Mew 
STEAM STAGE COACHES. 

We learn from the New York Mercantile Advertiser that the 
steam carriage of col. Macerone, to run on the common roads 
in Eugland, has been successfully iried in the vicinity of Lon- 
don. It travels five miles in 18 miuutes, surmounting with 
ease considerable acclivities, and leaving in the distance all ve- 
hicles on the ruad. I[t can be immediately stopped and turned 
to a hair’s breadth. A trial of another steam carriage for com- 
mon roads buiit by Messrs. Sharp, Roberts & Co. has been 
made at Manchester. With 50 passengers it travelled six miles 
in 20 minutes. Another steam carriage built by Mr. Russell 
has commenced running between Glasgow and Paisley. Lt dif- 
— its construction from the above mentioned, and pertorms 
well. 

In connexion with the above facts we give the following 
sketch of some remarks made recently in the British house of 
commons: 

Sir W. Molesworth presented a petition for an alteration in 
the tolls upon steam carriages plying upon common roads. 
The honorable baronet stated that the petition was from Mr. 
Goldsworthy Gurney, a gentleman well known to the scientific 
world, and the first person who succeeded tn effecting locomo- 
tion on common roads. With excessive patience and perse- 
verance he had overcome the various mechanical difficulties 
which had been previously considered by all scientific men, 
except Dr. Wallaston, as absolutely insurmountable. This 
gentieman complained that the legislature had thought fit to in- 
sert in the various road bills, clauses laying tolls amounting to 
prohibition on steam carriages; the consequence had been, that 
the public had been deprived of the best and cheapest means of 
locomotion, and that the petitioner himself had sacrificed his 
time, profession and fortune, without obtaining the just reward 
of his important discoveries. The causes which led to these 
prohibitory enaciments® are these: The first long journey 
performed by Mr. Gurney’s carriage was from London to 
Bath and back. In 1831, the carriage ran between Gloucester 
and Cheltenham for four months, during which period they car- 
ried three thousand persons, and ran four thousand miles; the 
average rate of speed was ten wiles an hour: the fare—with a 
profit to the prdprietor—was one half the fare of ordinary stage 
coaches; there occurred no accidents or delays from failure of 
machinery. The agricultural interest became alarmed at his 
success, and reasoned in the following lucid manner: Steam 
carriages, it was said, would soon supersede carriages drawn 
by horses; horse labor would be discontinued; and consequent- 
ly there would be a proportionate diminution in the demand for 
oats; farmers would be ruined, rents would fall. To avert 
these anticipated evils, Mr. Gurney’s carriage was violently 
stopped by the trustees of the Cheltenham road, and a vast 
number of road bills were hurried through both houses, impos- 
ing tolls upon steam carriages of from ten to twelve times the 
amount levied on four horse coaches. Mr. Gurney petitioned 
the commons, and a committee was appointed to investigate 
the subject, who heard the evidenee given on the subject by the 
first statistical and enyineering authorities. In consequence of 
the report of that committee, a bill was brought in to alter the 
tolls, which bill received the sanction of the house but was re- 
jected by the wisdom of the upper house. [t had been objeet- 
ed to steam carriage locomotion on common roads, that the 
weight of the engine and manner in which the wheels produce 
locomotion would destroy the roads, and that the smoke and 
noise of the engine would be a public nuisance. An extract he 
would read from the report of the committee would show that 
such a description of locomotion was not only perfectly feasi- 
ble and worthy of adoption, but that all the objections then 
made were groundless. The report saye— 

“Sufficient evidence has been adduced to convince your 
committee—1. That caurtiages can be propelled by steam on 
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common roads at an average rate of ten miles an hour—2. That 
at this rate they have conveyed upwards of fourteen passengers 
—3. That their weight, including engine, fuel, water and at- 
tendants may be under three tons—4. That they can ascend 
and descend hills of considerable inclination with facility and 
safety—5. That they are perfectly safe for passengers—6. Thur 
they are not (or need not be, if properly constructed) nuisances 
to the public—7. That they will become a speedier and cheaper 
mode of conveyance than carriages drawn by horses—8. That 
as they admit of a greater breadth of tire than other carriages 

and as the roads are not acted on so injuriously as by the feet 
of horses in common draught, such carriages will cause less 
wear of roads than coaches drawn by horses—9. That rates of 
toll have been imposed on steam carriages, which would prohi- 


bit their being used on several lines of road, were such charges 
permitted to remain unaltered.” 


This summary would convince the house of the impolicy of 
continuing the prohibitory tolls, by means of which the nation 
would for a time be deprived of the advantages which would 
necessarily result from employing inanimate instead of animate 
power. It might be confidently predicted that steam curriages 
would roll apon all the roads of the kingdom, when the 
hames of those whose ignerance and petty interests had in- 
duced them to oppose this all-important invention would be 
forgotten. That in a country which owed its superiority to the 
successful application of mechanical skill and invention, whose 
inexhaustible supplies of fuel enabled its inhabitants, by means 
of inapimate power, to produce cheaper than any other nation 
on the earth, to whom, consequently, the facilities of locomo- 
tion are of the utmost importance—that in such a country pro- 
hibitory tolls on steam carriages should exist, was a cireum- 


stance of which an enlightened legislature might well be 
ashamed. 


le e Baer 


CACHEMIRE SHAWLS. 

Extract of a letter from Paris, May 15, to the editor of the 
New York Enquirer. 

Let us now cast a coup deil on a branch of the exposition des 
produits de l’ industrie Francaise, which may, probably, prove 
interesting to your numerous readers. Perchance I may be for- 
tunate enough to excite a little curiosity On the part of the bet- 
ter half of the Creation, whilst 1 endeavor to give some renseig- 
nements concerning cachemires, both Oriental:and Gallic. 

Mr. Rey, a celebrated manutacturer of cachemire Francais, 
wrote a book in the year 1827, eniitled ** Histoire des Chales;”’ 
the object of which was, no doubt, to further the sale of his 
own commodities. Few persons read the book, but greater 
numbers purchased Mr. Rey’s shawls, which, however, were 
not to be compared with those now exhibited. However, a so- 
litary individual, who did not—or could not, perbhaps—buy a 
shawl, reud the book; and the following is an anecdote reluted 
therein by the worthy manufacturer. 

Addressing himself to the ladies, he says: Be it known to you 
my fair countrywomen, that every Indian shawl for which you 
pay so high a price, is second-hand, and that, too often, it has 
been worn by some Buyadere, (Indian dancing girl), and, per- 
adventure, the said Bayadere has been affected with some cu- 
taneous disease, with the germs of which the cachemire may 
have become saturated. Let me inform you thata celebrated 
actress died, not long ago, from having wrapped herself up on 
quitting a bath, in an Indian shawl, which had formerly belong- 
ed toa Bayadere! After this, do as you may think fil, as to 
purchasing India shawls, or dancing girls’ shuwls, for there 1s 
no difference! 

The moral of this story was, that a well bred lady should not 
buy any shawls, excepting those of France; and above all things 
that she would make her purchases of Mr. Rey, on account of 
his pre-eminence as a historian and manufacturer. This gen- 
tleman is entitled to gratitude on account of his past efforts, al- 
though he has thought proper of late to allow himself to be sur- 
passed by others; and if we might venture in our day, to offer a 
word of advice to the ladies, we should say, do not abstain from 
becoming possessed of India shawls, from fear of evil conse- 
quences in pointof health, but do not consent to pay 3,000 francs 
at Bombay or Calcutta, for what poor French girls will make 
for you, often in a very superior manner, for 600. Buy your 
cachemires in Frauce, in order to give work to those poor girs, 
who too frequently become Bayaderes merely because they can- 
not get employment: and if such be the case, it is beeause you 
send to Asia for your shawls. I will prove to you, that in fol- 
lowing my advice, you will not only do a good action, but that 
you will be acting prudently. , 

An India shawl is a remarkable production, especially in 
point of solidity, design and color. Its principal advantage 
consists in the beauty of its border, palms, &c. &c. which never 
become uneven, so that it may be said to last forever, if the 
body or ground thereof, which is generally of a light texture, be 
renewed at long intervals. For a long time it was deemed im- 
possible to discover the secret of the embroidery; but it was 
found out, many years ago, and several of the French manufac- 
turers, at the head of whom must be placed Messrs. Girard & 
Deneirsusse, and perhaps also Mr. Isot, make shawls espon- 
lines, after the Indian fashion, with wonderful success. The 


designs are the same, for they are copied from those of India, 
the tissue is similar, since the hair comes from Cachemire; and 
no one can deny that the workmanship is perfect. The French 
cachemires are besides all made in a single piece, whereas 
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those of India have invariably several seams—and yet the for- 
mer are despised! an India shawl must be had! an India shawl 
and death! for according to Mr. Rey, at all events it carries 
death to the pocket of the poor husbands who are au dissespotr, 
or being forced to pay 3,000 francs, I repeat, for what is offered 
here for 600, or to say the very worst 1,200 francs! O! woman 
(says the solitary individual who had read Mr. Rey’s book), de- 
ceiving aud deceived creature—thou intelligent but incompre- 
nensible being! how long wilt thou patronise the Byaderes 
shawls? 

Now allow me to relate another anecdote, which is not, how- 
ever, in Mr. Rey’s book. A few days ago one of these India 
shawls was so perfectly imitated that it gave rise to a singular 
adventure. The copy was placed in the same shop, by the side 
of the original. The price of the real cachemire was 3,000 
franes, that of the other 1,000. A fashionable lady eutered— 
“O! what superb India shawls,” said she, “1 must have this— 
what is the price??? **A thousand francs Madame.”? ‘Very 
well, Vil take it with ne in the earriage.”? A few days after- 
wards, having Jearnt that her shaw! was of French manufac- 
ture, and thatshe had missed the opportunity of purchasing a 
real cachemire, the lady went back to the shop in great agita- 
tion—was appeased upon finding that the dear India shawl was 
still unsold—made the exchange, and was delighted to have the 
opportunity of paying 3,000 frances. There are some most beau- 
tiful specimens of French cacbemires at the exposition, and it 
would be difficult to decide as to which manufacturer has dis 
played the greatest taste. Suceess, then, to French shawls! 
and, as a present of a cachemire is de rigeur, on matrimonial 
occasions, we will hope that the brilliant display at the exposi- 
tiou may induce every young lady, (or her mamma), who may 
be upon the point of entering upon the holy state to stipulate 
that her bridai present shall be a cachemire Francaise. 

BB Ot — 
THE WOOL TRADE. 

Boston is the great wool market of the United States, and the 
following article from the “Courier? of the 4th instant, will in- 
terest many of our readers: 


The prices of wool have recently been the subject of many 
paragraphs in the newspapers in various parts of the country. 
That the prices of this article have been depressed considerably 
to what they were last year, we think can hardly be doubted. 
Whether this be owing to greater quantities in the market, or 
to the operations of speculators, we cannot say. It would seem 
to an impartial and intelligent observer, that the sales of ma- 
chinery and the discontinuance of many large factories, afford- 
ed, at least, a pretty strong indication that the business of ma- 
nufacturing had not been carried on with much profit. And if 
the manufacturers give up their business and purchase no more 
of the raw material, a most natural conclusion would be that 
the prices of that material would be somewhat lower than 
when it was in brisk demand. 

The editor of this paper does not profess to be a merchant or 
a manufacturer, and claims no better or more familiar acquaint- 
ance with siate of the markets than every man may acquire, 
who reads the newspapers and the prices-current, and hears 
the remarks of men of business. Our review of the market is 
prepared by an intelligent commission merchant, who enjoys 
the entire confidence of his fellow citizens. His name stands 
atthe head of the review, and he, and he alone, is responsible 
for its accuracy—always saving and excepting typopraphical 
blunders and mistakes. We know of no inducement he can pos- 
sibly have to misrepresent the actual condition of the markets, 
in wool, or any other article of trade. His business is to collect 
information, and his intention is to impart it to the readers of 
the Courier, without partiality to the peculiar business of any 
class of citizens, or any desire to favor the speculations of im- 
porters, producers, venders or purchasers, or the interests of 
any one description of persous to the injury of any other. 


Our price current is frequently quoted in the country papers, 
and that part of it which relates to the article of woot is often 
censured and its accuracy doubted. Itis not always treated in 
the fairest or most generous manner—not unfrequently the topic 
of a petulant and sneering paragraph; and, at last, bas been 
charged, rather significantly, with political corruption. We 
have been accused of misrepresenting the state of the wool 
market, and keeping back the actual prices, for political pur- 
poses. Take, for example, the following from the Augusta 
Age—a paper, whose political character will be sufficiently ma- 
nifest to the reader, without the index of our opinion: 

** Price of wool. There appears to be a settled determination 
on the part of those Boston papers upon which we have been 
accustomed to rely for information as to the wool market, to 
exclude the article from their prices current, the Morning 
Post, being the only Boston paper which we have seen that 
gives. actual quotations. Whether this arises from the fact 
that the manufacturers and wool dealers have combined to keep 
secret the prices, for the purpose of deceiving the wool-growers 
and inducing them to part with their wool at less than its true 
value, or whether the Conrier, Advertiser and other Boston 
papers are so much under the control of the manufacturers that 
they dare not report the actual state of the wool market, we 
know not.. We are however satisfied that wool is now end for 
some weeks has been selling to the manufacturer at a MUCH 
HIGHER PRICE than our farmers are aware of—and we have no 
doubt, through the studied silence of the Boston papers, aided 





by the delusive statements of the Portland Advertiser, Ken- 





nebee Journal, and other “panic” papers, who have evinced 
so much willingness to fleece the wool-growers to effect their 
political designs, that thousands of dollars have been drawn from 


the farmers of Maine, and put into the pockets of the wool- 
buyers and manufacturers.”? 


For whatever statements the farmers and wool growets of . 


Maine have received from the journals of that state, or any 
Other place. we are not accountable. How far the Bosion pa- 
papers are chargeable with “‘delusive statements,”? we answer 
for none but our own; and to all who know the compiler of our 
review, his character is a sufficient refutation of the mean and 
paltry caluinny implied in the quotation from the Age. In or- 
der, however, to satisfy any honorable men, who may be led 
by such vile political slang-wanging to imagine that we have 
given currency to *delusive statements,” or that we have sup- 
pressed information in our possession, Mr. White has, at our 
request, obtained from one of the largest wool dealing houses 
in the eity, the following statement— 

Sules of wool, made by a house in this city, largely engaged 
in the wool trade, since May 1, 1834, amounting to over 300,000 
wounds. 

3,000 pounds Saxony fleeces, at 70 cents per pound; for the 
same lotof wool, 90 cents was refused Jast autumn. 

44,000 pounds mixed Saxony, 574 a 60 cents; the same de- 
scription brought last season, 70 a 75 cents per pound. 

50,000 pounds three quarters to full blood, 51 a 52 cents per 
ponnd: the same description brought last season, 62: a 65 cents. 

70,000 pounds three quarters to full blood 49 a 50 cents; the 
same description brought last season, 60 a 624 cents per pound. 

15,000 pounds three-quarters to full blood, at 50 cents; the 
same description brought last season, 60 a 62 cents per pound, 

30,000 pounds common and low grade, 35 a 38 cents; the same 
description brought last season, 47 a 50 cents. 

28,000 pounds half blood, at 414 cents—This identical lot cost 
in this market last fall, 51 cents per pound. 

Of pulled wools, 26,000 pounds superfine, part southern wool, 
at 47 a 50 cents; the same description sold last season at 55a 
60 cents. 

45,000 pounds No. 1, do. at 40 a 45 cents per pound; the same 
description sold last season at 47 a 524 cents. 

It should be observed and remembered, that the prices in this 
statement are the prices which the woo! dealer gets from the 
manufacturer. When he adjusts his account with the owner 
of the wool, there is a charge for storage, a charge for guaran- 
tee, a commission and the interest on a credit of six or eight 
months, which, altogether, reduce the price, to the owner of the 
wool, at least ten per cent. 

We shall not take upon ourselves the responsibility of advis- 
ing the farmers and wool growers to sell their stock or withhold 
it. They will, if they partake of the ordinary attributes of hu- 
man nature, get as much as they can for their wool; and the 
manufacturers, acting from similar motives, will purchase as 
low as they can. Our price current is not under the control of 
either party. If both can be benefited by the facts it contains, 
and the remarks of an intelligent merchant, our object will be 
attained. If unprincipled politicians or cross-grained and ill- 
natured editors choose to make use of it to create panics, to 
excite distrust, or promote other purposes that cannot be ef- 


fected by fair and honorable trade, the consequences must rest 
with them. 





The United States Gazette, speaking on this subject, says— 

Considerable interest has been occasioned by the state of the 
wool market in this country; and particularly from the fact that 
agents have been sent out from England “wool gathering” 
among our farmers. The great reduction in the price of this 
article is one of the results of the “experiment”? and the ad- 
vantages secured to the foreign, over our own manufacturers, is 
another. 

We recently informed our readers of extensive purchases, 
through the state of New York, made by European agents at 
fifty cents per pound, which our own manufacturers would, 
under other circumstances, have been able to purchase at a 
considerable advance. The evidence of this is afforded in the 
fact that last year the same quality of wool sold for seventy-five 
cents per pound. Every where else the demand for this im- 
portant staple, is favorable. 


The following is from Bell’s Weekly Messenger of the 29th 
June. 

“The sales of wools already announced are very nearly 6,000 
bales in amount. The produce of choice flocks in Australia on 
Thursday realized from 3s. 4d. to 3s. 114d. per Ib. for the finest 
fleeces, and from 2s. 10d. to 3s. 2d. for the second qualities. 
Other wools from the same colony did not obtain such advanc- 
ed rates, generally ranging between Is. 10d. to 2s. 11d. per Ib. 
The Van Deman’s Land wools sold on Thursday were purchas- 
ed pretty eagerly at prices from 1s. 10d. to 2s. 9d. per lb. The 
sale amounted to 1,000 bales. The first of the present series of 
sales commenced on Wednesday, when 1,042 bales of wool 
were sold, chiefly consisting of colonial wools, and although 
the qualities were not generally good, the prices obtained were 


-higher than anticipated, Australian fleeces selling at 2s. 4d. to Qs. 


Rd. per lb. for the higher qualities, and others from 1s. 4d. to Qs. 
per |b. inferior Van Dieman’s Land wool: obtainedffrom 1s. to2d. 
per Ib. for the low, 2s. to 2s. 3d. per Jb. for the finer sorts. The 
remainder of the sales are expected to go off well there being so 
much demand for wools, the produce of our colonies, among 
the manufacturers. The demand for it is increasing abroad. 
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